names 


‘Florence L. Sanville 


a Martha Bensley Bruere 
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Never Say Die 


cA Letter 


To The Survey: I am in receipt of your 
_circular asking me to subscribe to your 
magazine devoted to health. But why 
should I? It is the only commodity which 
we have in abundance. We have 2,243 in- 
habitants in this Borough of Bloomingdale 
and only ten deaths last year, and one of 
them lost his life by drowning and another 
was accidentally shot. Can you beat it? 
And then the strange part of it is, there is 
not a Doctor, Dentist, Lawyer or Grave- 
yard in the Borough. Talk about a Health 
Magazine, why you could not get a person 
to read one. Why should they? The last 
census revealed the fact that there are five 
persons living here over 90 years of age. I 
suppose in the natural course of events, they 
will die sometime, but the Lord only knows 
when and he won’t tell. It is not advice on 
health that we need as much as we do, 
where can you buy coal with cash? 


Respectfully yours, — 
EDWARD E. HALL, Registrar 


Notary Public 
Commissioner of Deeds 
Justice of the Peace 
Register of Vital Statistics 


- Bloomingdale, N. J. 


The SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


I am under 90 years of age and would like to read The ~ 


Survey. Send me your issues for the term checked below. 
I will pay upon receipt of your bill. 
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the fuel problem of the whole country in- 
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Dear Mr. Registrar: Greetings! It’s too 
bad the late Mr. de Soto of Spain did not 
buy a ticket to New Jersey instead of to. 
Florida. He might still be alive to swap 
yarns about his Fountain of Youth and 
your Glacier of Old Age. . 

How can The SURVEY interest your ' 

At least it can fill in the long years of 
your life. For if you expect to live to be 
90 with no certainty of dying even then, you” 
must plan how you can occupy 35 years 
more than the average man. And if your 
year’s work as registrar consists in making 
ten entries in the Borough death-book, you 
have a lot of time to kill right now. Real- 
ly, you know—do your—the 2,243 of you 
in Bloomingdale should have 53.16 births, 
25.5 marriages and 26.07 deaths to enter 
every year. 

If you should read our Health Depart- 
ment, which occupies perhaps one-fifth of 
our pages, it might egg you on to get your 
town included in the Registration Area for 
Vital Statistics. Your figures would not 
change the totals much, but you as a regis- 
trar might take pride in having the statis-_ 
ticians class all of New Jersey with the’ 
United States instead of with Turkey. 

If you have any school problems, our ” 
Education Department might help you.” 
Do the Bloomingdale schools fit boys and 
girls for life? Or do they stuff ’em full of © 
book-learning ? 

If you should read our Industry Depart: 
ment, you might get such an understanding | 
of work conditions and workingmen’s psy- 
chology in the coal mines of another state 
that, with other similarly informed men, 
you could edge along towards a solution of 


stead of merely shivering over your own 
empty scuttle. B 

Away from Bloomingdale, most of 
have to live hard and travel fast in the short 
lives allotted us. Some of us are doing the 
most interesting things in the world. The 
SURVEY is reporting those interesting things. 
Travel along with us for a bit, Mr. Regis- 
trar, and see. Yours while we last, _ 
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RY F. BOGUE’S Article on 
‘mothers’ pensions (p. 634), 
from her desk in Harrisburg, 
here she is state supervisor 
mothers’ assistance fund. 


ELLIS B. FOSTER, of the 
of the Cornell Medical College 
i New York Hospital, New York 
has made a special study of 
etes (p. 650). 


GEORGE K. PRATT ((p. 649) 
edical Director of the Massa- 
s Society for Mental Hygiene. 
articles on the development 

mental hygiene~ programs, 
y in relation to children, 
neluded in the Health De- 
of an early issue. . 


AN JAMES (p. 643) is 
of the American Civic 
ciation—that staunch advocate 
ks large and small, and 
y other good cause that touches 


ana’s ‘article on the New- 
seum’s service and hopes 
in the February Survey 
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HUNZICKER is associated 

with the staff of the Girls’ Indus- 

trial School at Delaware, Ohio, 

Where the Hell-cat was tamed 
(p. 628), deponent sayeth not. 


es 


THE DRAWINGS which accom- 
pany Mrs. Bruére’s article (p. 629) 
are the work of Esther Andrews. 
Mrs. Bruére, of course, is now 
a member of the Survey family as 
co-editor of the industry depart- 
ment. 


THE FIVE articles by William J, 
Norton, of the Detroit Community 
Fund, on financial federation prin- 
ciples are concluded in this number 
(p. 646).. They will be reprinted 
in pamphlet form by the Survey. 
Other articles on the subject will 
follow shortly. 


FLORENCE L. SANVILLE, who 
writes of the astonishing things that 
are happening in Pennsylvania un- 
der Governor Pinchot’s leadership 
(p. 621) has been working through 
the Consumers’ League, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, and 
many other channels for progress 
in industrial and social legislation, 
For the first time in years of strug- 
gle, she tells us, she has the thrill- 
ing experience of finding herself on 
the popular side, Pennsylvania is 
really thinking socially, and giving 
promise of acting socially, too. 
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First Jellyfish—‘ A billion years from 


now all these silly trees will be coal.” 


Second Jellyfish—‘‘ Yes, and we shall 


be men.” 
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HATEVER may be the underlying motive of 
Elihu Root’s sudden enthusiasm for public edu- 
cation in foreign affairs—which happened to 
come simultaneously with the new drive for 


foreign policies: the ignorance and apathy of the 
S) and of the supposedly educated classes, too. An 
lysis of college catalogues recently made by the Institute 
blic Service showed that foreign affairs entered into 
course of study only in an insignificant minority of 
though practically all of them had some classes in 
events. Of fifty universities supported by states, 
enty give their students occasion to learn of the inter- 
_ problems that have arisen from the war. While 
be said that all public affairs in the United States 
from the same cause, it is safe to say that in no other 
tment of our federal government would the public 
» secrecy and aloofness from free discussion which 
e the State Department. 

ILE the State Department does practically nothing 
to enlighten American citizens on what is going on in 


4 


“to convince students that the duties 
os ‘include some degree of service in the 


to cooperate in fet gine about a maxi- 
t of students and graduates in these 
ig it decided “ that every means should 
ee : greater and continuing publicity 
_ policy,” and to stimulate an 
matters among students. Not content 
methods of propaganda by direct pub- 
7 ‘started a pe of placing articles 
; ae Propaganda 


Volume XLIX 
No. 10 


The Common Welfare 


in the form of news items supplied to the press. How to get 
ready for the next war, not how to play a worthy part in the 
pacification and stabilization of Europe, is the subject of 
study to which, unless our educational institutions bethink 
themselves in time, the youth of America will be exposed in 


the next few years. 


VERY day in every way New York is getting wetter 
and wetter.”’ So runs the doleful chorus of scandal- 
ized readers who follow the romantic careers of bootleggers 


66 


and their products through the newspapers. What this point . 


of view does not reckon with is the fact that the Volstead Act 


has turned into news many cases of sudden death, blindness, ° 


or alcoholic joy-riding which used to pass by unnoticed. ‘The 
only valid measure of New York’s wetness or dryness must 
be, of course, the comparison of before-and-after-prohibition 


statistics. To the lover of alcohol legal or illicit, as well as 


to the prohibition enthusiast, the figures recently made public 
by Bellevue Hospital will probably come as a shock. In 
1916, when cases of alcoholism were concentrated at Bellevue, 
418 deaths were credited to alcoholism. In 1921 the number 


sank to 8. Even though 1922 saw an increase to 45, a reduc- 


tion of 90 per cent over the 1916 figures must lead to the 
conclusion that the wish for romance or for beer has been 
the father to a number of quite unrelated conclusions as to 
the working of prohibition in New York. 


& 


PPONENTS of the Bursum bill which would have de- 
prived the Indians of the pueblos permanently of their 
lands [see the Survey for October 1, 1922, p. 
December 15, 1922, p. 364] have achieved a great victory. 


The defense of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs could — 
not stand up either against the arguments of the opposition — 
or against the united protest of informed public opinion in 
all parts of the country. A strategic retreat of Commis- 
sioner Burke to the acceptance of certain amendments to the — 
bill did not save it from total defeat. He did succeed, how- RS 
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ever, in making his view prevail that something has to be 
done to define the status of these lands; and agreement 
was reached on support of-the bill introduced by Senator A. 
A. Jones, of New Mexico, and Congressman E, O. Leather- 
wood, of Utah, which would create a special federal court 
to determine the land cases under dispute. This bill has 
the endorsement of the Indian delegation in Washington, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and other inter- 


ested bodies. 


66 ATHOLICS interested in club and outdoor activities 

for girls of early adolescence are at the cross- 
roads. Shall we throw in our fortunes with, say, the Girl 
Scouts, or shall we go our own gait and, like the Y. W., form 
our own national organization?’’ “This question is pro- 
pounded by Father Cooper in a recent number of the Cath- 
olic Charities Review. He examines the program and ad- 
ministrative policies of the organization, and reaches the con- 
clusion—to which he admits being a recent -convert—that 
since Catholic interests are properly protected and the Scout 
laws are close to the Catholic moral ideal it is sound policy 
for Catholic parishes to accept the Girl Scout program and 
cooperate with the organization. His attitude is thus sharply 
divergent from that of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, whose Girl Reserves, in many communities, ap- 
pear to be in active competition with the broader, non-sec- 
tarian organization. If there is no Catholic or Jewish out- 
doors, must there be a Protestant? 


& 


oe PROGRES CIVIQUE is the nearest thing to the 
Survey in the French news world. It has been issued 
every Saturday for four years, and concerns itself chiefly with 
civic affairs, public health, labor, conservation, the cost of 
living, and current books on kindred topics. This magazine is 
about to undergo a radical metamorphosis and reappear as a 
daily newspaper called Le Quotidien. It is heralded as being 
an independent, nonpartisan republican paper, with no obli- 
gations to anyone for heavy financial backing, since it is sup- 
ported by numerous small subscriptions. The editor-in-chief 
is Henri Dumay. Le Quotidien was supposed to start its 
career the first week of December but seems to have suffered 
set-backs: the Société du Petit Journal was to have done the 
printing, but broke the contract the last minute and now 
Le Quotidien has managed to get its own press and is out 
for more funds. It seems to be the case in Paris that papers 
with their own printing establishments frequently also do 
the printing for papers quite opposed to them in purpose and 
platform: L’Humanité, the official communist organ, is 
printed at L’Echo de Paris, a reactionary newspaper, to take 


a striking example. 


[-NTEREST in the possibility of reorganizing the various 
fields of federal health work under one head has been 
revived by a recent conference, called by Brigadier-General 
C. E. Sawyer, at which the surgeons-general of the army, 
navy, and Public Health Service discussed with representa- 
tives of other medical groups the advisability of a federal 
Department of Education, Health, and Welfare, under a 


‘out of gear. 


secretary who would be a member of the cabineet on 
plan, soon to be submitted to Congress, calls for the organ 
zation under such a department of bureaus of educatiol 
health, social service, and a veterans’ bureau, with a directo 
general in charge of each, who would be a technician an 
serve more or less permanently in order to conserve co! 
tinuity of policy and direction under the changes of secri 
tary and assistant secretary which might be expected with 
change of administration. It is proposed that the variot 
agencies in the federal government (with the exception « 
the army and navy) which have to do with health, edue: 
tion, social service and the rehabilitation of veterans, | 
transferred to the new executive department, each to cari 
intact its’ present powers, appropriations, and personne 
The possibility of increased cooperation and_ efficient 
through such a government reorganization, comparable 1 
similar coordination which has taken place among the pr 
vate agencies in similar fields, cannot fail to excite kee 
interest in the further development of the plan. P 
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P to a certain point the community can protect the healt 

of its people. It can see that food and water are suj 

plied under conditions which make them as fre as possibl 
from contamination. It can create and enforce building law 
which provide for at least a modicum of fresh air and sur 
shine, labor laws which limit the hours of- work and defin 
aah A. conditions, sanitary ordinances which help to contre 
the spread of disease. It can educate its children and i 
adults in the prevention and care of. illness. But it canne 
go the whole way. It cannot force these same people to us 
the resources it puts at their disposal, to obey the old an 
prosaic, but fundamental, precepts of moderation in wor 
play and eating, to care for minor defects of mind and b 
before they become so serious as to throw the whole machir 
The victorious fight against typhoid fever i 
New York City shows what a community can do. The i 
crease in the death rates of some of the diseases of maturit 
notably diabetes and cancer, points to a situation in whic 
the individual can be protected only by his own initiative an 
perseverance. Until periodic health examinations, advocate 
by Dr. Foster in his article elsewhere in this issue, becor 
a recognized routine in every family, no community can reat 
its highest potential achievement of health and happines 

/ 


OMETIMES the revival of a neglected cause is as go 

a justification for the formation of a new national orgs 
ization as the advocacy of a new one. ‘This may be said | 
the National Unemployment League which has recently 
into being through the effort of Darwin J. Meserol 
Brooklyn lawyer. Its principal aim is to revive propag 
for the systematic provision of public employment in tim 
widespread lack of work by planning it in advance. 
frequently been pointed out that relief work at which 
are employed because of their need and not their compete 
for the job is demoralizing and unnecessary; that it is 
fectly possible so to organize federal, state and mw 
work as to slow down production at times when bus: 


public suthorig lt aherkes directly or ehtcaial 
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as Hy 
Ales 


lating ee on ae by counteracting he bayche 

depression which a lessening of orders in the ordinary 
of trade brings with it. All economists who have 
ied the subject are agreed that the planning of many 
blic improvements and contracts over periods of not less 
in ten years, with a view to such elasticity i in their execu- 
is practicable and desirable. Almost every report on 
employment in recent years has endorsed it with more or 
emphasis. Yet, almost nothing has been done about it. 
le league, which numbers among its members several mem- 
s of Congress and many distinguished public servants, de- 
ves every success, 


i" One Hundred Per Cent 


N his annual message to the legislature, Governor Smith 
of New York urged the immediate repeal of the “ Lusk 
ws,” repressive of freedom. in teaching, which he had 
oed in his previous term but which had been enacted mean- 
ile during the administration of Governor Nathan S. Mil- 
Governor Smith said in his message: 


am firm in my belief that the law passed at the last session 
the legislature which requires the teachers of our public 
ools to submit to a loyalty test is a direct violation of the 
er and spirit of-the laws of our State, unless you are pre- 
ed to take the stand that this great army of useful public 
fants is incapable of being responsible for the abuse of their 


reason that I can find justifies the existence of this law 
our statute books. It is wrong in principle. It is a viola- 
of the spirit of our canstitution, and it is an unwarranted 
ference with freedom of opinion—one of the foundation 
nes of democratic government.- Throughout the history of 
world where people have allowed the government to think 
hem the government has been unsuccessful. Part of the 
s of America lies in the undisputed fact that the govern- 
at permits the people to think for themselves. 

lly vicious is the law, also passed at the last session, 
ually vs for licensing and supervising private schools. 
ile ostensibly for the purpose of safeguarding the institu- 
and traditions of-our country, its real effect is to weaken 
hy abridging the fundamental right of the aa to enjoy 
liberty in the domain of idea and speech. We have now 
dant laws to check them when the law of the land is trans- 
. Liberty and the pursuit of happiness cannot be said 
afeguarded in a community that delegates to anybody the 
ute power to prohibit the teaching of any subject of which 
may disapprove. 
erference with personal liberty, censorship of thought. 
act or teaching, abridgment in any way of the freedom 
eech and of the press by the government itself, unques- 
ably encourages, if in fact it does not promote, intolerance 
igotry in the minds of the few directed against the many. 


‘content to let matters rest with these fundamental 
ations of American principles, Governor Smith, on 
18, pardoned James Larkin, one of the state’s war- 
prisoners who was convicted under the Criminal An- 
Act. In making public the pardon, the governor took 
ion to say: : 

rdon’ Larkin not because of agreement with his views, 
despite my disagreement with them. 

eover I believe that the safety of the state is affiirma- 
- impaired by the imposition of such a sentence for such a 


¢ assertion of an erroneous doctrine is perhaps 
to disclose the error and make it evident to the 
it is a distinct disservice of the state to impose 
Bcc of a misguided opinion such extreme punish- 
a to. Petes. 3 in arent cases that full and free 


he pe results’ from. the clash of conflicting opin- 
bli 
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discussion of political issues which is a fundamental o1 


democracy. 

Stripped of its legalistic aspects this, to my mind, is a politi- 
cal case where a man has been punished for the statement of his 
beliefs. From the legal point of view it is a case where a man 
has received during the period of unusual popular excitement 
following the close of the war too severe a sentence for a crime 
involving no moral turpitude. 


Forbidden Information 


EFORE the winter is over, there is likely to be at least 
one grand fight in Congress over the new birth control 

bill sponsored by the Voluntary Parenthood League and in- 
troduced on January 10 by Senator Albert B. Cummins and 
Congressman John Kissel [S. 4314 and H. R. 13756]. It 
is a very simple bill which provides merely for the removal of 
the words “ preventing conception’ from sections 211, 245, 
102 and 312 of the Criminal Code, and from section 305 of 


the Tariff Act, where they are included in the category of | 


forbidden information. Supporters of the bill have discov- 
ered that the inclusion of these two words in the legislation 
against obscenity fifty years ago occurred after the original 
draft had been passed and, practically, without discussion. 
Although there is no question of the growth of public opinion 
in favor of at least partial restitution of the right of giving 
information on this important topic, there is little prospect of 
the present Congress acting favorably. 

One important end, however, will be accomplished by 
the discussion which the present bill will cause; and 
that is to establish in the public mind, and more particularly 
a section of it which is particularly concerned—the medical 
profession—the exact nature of the present law. For in- 
stance, while many prominent physicians support the bill 
because they consider themselves hampered by the present 
restriction in the exercise of the educational function of the 
family physician, others, equally prominent and interested, 
say that the present law does not prevent them from giving 
out contraceptive information in cases where they deem it 
advisable and that, in fact, they have done so for years. 
Most of the state public health departments, apparently, 
take the view that doctors are not entitled to instruct their 
patients on this matter. A recent bulletin of the State Board 
of Health of Virginia, for instance, says: 

Physicians know that any means used for the prevention of 
conception is not only a violation of Divine and human law, but 
is harmful to the health of the woman as well. The 
state law makes all who take part in this crime punishable by 
confinement in the state prison. 

Other public health officials are no less specific. 
profession seems to be at sea on the question of what is legal 
and what is illegal in their own practice. 


Leveling Up 

OQ the eve of his return to Europe, Albert Thomas 

expressed to friends his delight with the principal 
achievement of his brief American visit. In response to his 
invitation, not only the American Federation of Labor, 
through Mr. Gompers, but also the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, through its president, Julius H. Barnes, 
announced their decision fo participate in the work of the 
International Labor Office, of which M. Thomas is director. 
In a statement to the press, Mr. Gompers pointed out that 
two conventions of the federation had endorsed the inter- 
national labor organization and recalled the fact that, as an 
authorized representative of the federation, he had served as 
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a emkes of the commission shiek drafted the charter of 
the International Labor Office. His announcement is there- 
fore the natural sequence to the federation’s declared policy. 

Mr. Barnes’ announcement in behalf of the national 
Chamber of Commerce came as a welcome surprise. His 
explanations of the Chamber’s decision are significant and 
peculiarly interesting. Mr. Barnes, in responding to an 
address by M. Thomas, declared that while the United States 
is not a member of the League of Nations, and therefore has 
no official representation in the International Labor Office, 
American business men are not disposed to hold aloof from 
that “center of cooperation.” 


necessity of leveling up foreign labor standards if American 
standards are not to be broken down. ‘“‘ As a surplus-pro- 
ducing country selling in the export markets of the world, 
there is a limit to the disparity in living conditions and wage 
scales which cannot be wholly overcome, even by American 
resourcefulness and American adaptability to largerscale 
production through mechanical aids.” It is because they 
see in this center of international cooperation an effective in- 
strument not only for raising labor standards throughout 
the world, but also for eliminating this competitive disparity, 
that the members of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce have decided to share in developing the employers’ 
section of the International Labor Office in Geneva. 


HE logic of Mr. Barnes’s stand is the logic which will 

increasingly align employers in New England and the 
northern states generally, as well as the more enlightened 
employers of the South, behind the advocates of a federal 
constitutional amendment providing for an unassailable 
federal child-labor law. The opposition to such an amend- 
ment was not strengthened by the testimony of the enforce- 
ment officers of the Carolinas who, summoned by Senator 


Lee S. Overman of North Carolina, appeared before the 


Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on January 18, and pictured 
their state child-labor laws as models. South Carolina has 
a minimum age limit of ten years for children in industry, 
while only certificates are required for children up to six- 
teen. The law provides no regulations to govern conditions 
of work, although it limits the working hours for children 
to ten, the standard adult working day. While the North 
Carolina law places the age limit at fourteen, D, W. Clark 
of that state testified that the standard age limit was twelve 
and the standard work-day for children ten hours. 

The shocking exploitation of children which such laws 
encourage is in itself an offense to our American conception 
or the rights of childhood, as well as to any proper sense of 
obligation to the children who must take up the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship tomorrow. But the disparity in stand- 
ards of work, wages and production costs between indus- 
trially competing states is quite as serious a handicap to the 
healthy development of our national industrial life as the 
international disparity which prompted the action of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in entering the coun- 
cils of the International Labor Office. The force of the two 
arguments combined is irresistible. Since under our federal 
constitution it has proved impossible to draft a federal child- 
labor law that could find approval with the Supreme Court, 
the necessary constitutional amendment should be initiated 
without further delay. Such an amendment as that drafted 


by Dean Lewis of the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which is now before Congress, should be given 


the widest and most diligent support. 


THE SURVEY 


its industries except at the expense of its children 


is not bankrupt in either respect. Re 


Not only have leading American > 
- employers come to appreciate the bearing of good conditions 
_ of labor on good production, but they realize the competitive 


A nation kick shoule: confess its inability to d 


confess itself intellectually and morally bankrupt. Ameri 
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Lower Rents? 


“BUILDING BOOM ” and a “ downward trend” 
A rents”’ are announced in a number of reports fre 
different parts of the country. Unfortunately, Congress h 
not yet seen its way to sanction the comparatively trifli 
expenditure necessary to establish a federal housing bure: 
that would, keep a continuous survey of home constructi: 
and. analyze the reports of real estate boards and builde 
As a result, the meaning of the figures available in terms, 
supply of houses is not“clear. For instance, there are repo 
that the amount spent in building operations in 1922 excee 
that of the previous year by a billion dollars; but there 
nothing to show how much of this was for the differe 
categories of construction. The Copper and Brass Resear 
Association, in addition to cheaper money, mentions the act 
housing situation, which has led to the enactment in sot 
large cities of laws favoring builders, as an important cat 
of this movement. But other reports seem to consider tl 
the extension of industrial plants was the principal eleme 
in it. 

There is no evidence of a considerable fall in rents 4 
houses and apartments, such as one would expect to foll 
a real boom in home building. In fact, between July a 
November of last year, rents of wage-earners’ houses, acco: 
ing to the National Industrial Conference Board, have , 
creased by one per cent on an average for the United Stat 
Against this may be set a report of the United Press, on t 
basis of realty reports from various cities, to the effect tl 
“the crest. of the high rent wave has been reached. Wh 
there are only a few instances of actual decrease of rents 
coast-to-coast building boom is in progress which eventua 
will result in cutting housing costs.” The chief factor 
the increased building activity undoubtedly was the avz 
ability of cheaper money, and this must have affected 
types of construction. It is an interesting illustration of 
interrelation of all economic processes. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the build 
boom is not going to last very long. In the first place, it 


‘probable that international banking will make larger demar 


on the credit resources of the country. So far as house 


‘struction is concerned, the first big void created by the 


situation has been filled; and. with building costs still vi 
high, while wages have returned to a more normal level, | 
demand for new homes will remain largely potential inste 
of becoming actual. ‘There.is every reason, therefore, Ww 
efforts to lower the cost of houses should be pressed at t 
time. In this respect, the first report just issued by } 
Building Code Committee of the United States Departm 
of Commerce is of importance. Prominent builders, are 
tects and engineers have cooperated in a study of bui 
requirements for one and two-family houses with a vie 
eliminating, costs incurred by unnecessary restrictions in 
building codes. It is generally recognized that as ra 
thickness of walls and the uses of hollow tiles and 
construction most cities make requirements that add not! 
to the safety of the small house. From the adoption 
committee’s recommendations for the revision of th 
Mr. Hoover expects a “ very appreciable money sa 
millions of American families.” — 


“\OR the first time 
4 within the memory of 
-* man, Pennsylvania 
has a governor who | 
instinctively to sugges- 
of social progress, speaks 
_ language, and_ regards 
ers in its\ behalf as other 
paid social agitators.” 
s is the fundamental 
of the situation. Its full 
ificance and_ breathlessly 
id developments can be 
sped only in the light of 
ts which led to the elec- 
1 of Gifford Pinchot as 


[he process was initiated 
forces beyond human con-. 
l. Within a few months 
ca ch other, death removed 
the great political leaders 
he state—Senators Pen- 
and Knox, Vare and 
. No personalities arose 
et the fermentation that 
d in the resultant gaps. 
was a stranger sight 
the array of aspiring can- 
tes forthe Republican 
bernatorial nomination ex- 
ted at the speakers’ table 
pre-primaries luncheon 


t 


nearly a dozen of them—displayed their wares to 
the eyes of the new voters. Mr,. Pinchot had not 
leclared his eandidecy he did so the following day. 


ration a resorted to traditional tactics, ied 
onal strife, and persuaded a public official of good 
utation, ability and character to stand as their champion 

beat. back the rising Pinchot tide. But Mr. Alter’s 
acquiescence in these machinations availed nothing. 
rdly were the votes counted before the successful Re- 
n candidate started the wheels of a wholly new 
With Election Day still five months distant, 
‘set a group of experts to work digging at the 
of state governmental activities. At every turn 
‘© a time-driven inquirer extracting, sorting, col- 
‘which More since become the basis of the stirring 


- Pay-as-you-go0 Pinchot 
By Florence L. Sanville 


Lis GOVERNOR PINCHOT 
¥ ania League of Women | Republished from Christian Science Monitor, drawn from a photograph r 
ers. ‘The avowed candi- copyright Keystone View on the official stand—old fa- 


strict enforcement of the law, 
as well as for support of the 
whole Republican ticket. He 
and his ideals often moved 
in strange company. Candi- 
dates for the legislature with 
the “wettest” of wet records; 
men to whom politics were 
synonymous with, the spoils 
system—Mr. Pinchot em- 
braced them all in the folds 
of his regular Republicanism 
rather than reach beyond i 
party ranks for declared sym- 
pathizers with his program. 
Consternation caused some of 
his independent followers to 
falter and doubtless lost him 
some votes. Whether he did 
wisely in this deliberate choice 
of his associates only the 
events of the next ninety days 
can reveal. 

Of. current history this ty 
much is plain—that in the \ 
fortnight which has elapsed 
since Inauguration Day, more 
surprising things have hap- 
pened on Capitol Hill than 
during any similar period of 
its history. neh 8 

When, on that day, thenew 
governor arose from pleasant 
converse with the surrounding 
group of fellow Republicans 


miliars on the Hill, practised traversers of all its crooked : 
paths—he hurled forth above their upturned faces to the 
waiting crowds the opening words of his inaugural ad- 
dress: “‘ The people of Pennsylvania have declared for a 
new order in the government of their commonwealth.” His 
first act under that new order, one week later, was his mes- 
sage to the legislature on the budget. 
Now, budget legislation may be new in Pennsylvania, but 
it is an accomplished fact in other states. A clean-up within 
a party is not an untried experiment. Socially-minded goy- 
ernors have occasionally held office in the history of the 
nation. None of these things is new. The unique and un- 
paralleled situation which now grips Pennsylvania arises 
from a combination of these circumstances. be 
A governor with a social outlook of undisputed breadth 
and sincerity has been elected to office in this national 
stronghold of Republicanism. His inaugural address repeats — 
without deviation pre-election pledges which run counter to — 
every tradition of the party organization. His first message © 
to the legislature is confined to the single item of keeping — 
state expenses within the state’s income. His social pro-— 


et 
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gram awaits the development of this essential preliminary. 

Governor Pinchot’s budget project is in itself, however, of 
extreme social significance. For the first time, the revenues 
of the state are being measured before they are dispensed. 
The appropriation bills which have hitherto appeared in the 
closing scramble of the session, are presented this year at the 
very outset. For once, the horse is before the cart. Further 
than this, the central idea of the plan has been to determine 
and measure one against the other, the value of the several 
services to the state rendered by its various departments, and 
to fix accordingly the relative costs of these services. The 
state is undergoing the unique experience of being regarded 
as an organism with interrelated functions serving the whole 
body. Until now it has been customary to single out some 
one activity for special nourishment without regard to the 
test of the system. Several years ago, the Department of 
Health was fed with an extra million and expanded. Last 
session it was the public schools. Today is offered the unpre- 
cedented proposal for a comprehensive readjustment of 
services and costs, fitted into each other like parts of a picture 
puzzle. 

This proposal is, moreover, founded on a possibly unique 
governmental adventure into the realm of facts. Before 
and after the election that made him governor, Mr. Pinchot 
was conferring with then existing heads of various depart- 
ments and receiving from them information and advice based 
on the actual conduct of their work and the expenditures 
involved. This was combined with the results of the sur- 
veys conducted through the Citizens’ Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr: Clyde L. King, who undertook to pro- 
duce data as to the methods of distribution of public funds 
and to suggest modifications of policy for the sake of greater 
economy. 

The committee proceeded to its task by the Sopp siete of 
experts who did the intensive investigation that feverishly 
consumed the weeks of late summer and autumn. Reports 
were made on the fiscal policies of the following state 
activities: 

The State Highway Department. 

The State Department of Printing and Binding. 

The Department of Workmen’s Compensation. 

Rentals and buildings. 

Departments of Game and Fish. 

Policies of the state in the field of education. 

Policies of the state as related to charitable institutions and 
hospitals. 

Policies of the tuberculosis sanitoria and hospitals. 

Financial survey of the state penal and correctional institu- 
tions. 

State subsidies of private charitable institutions. 

The militia and the state police. 

The attorney-general and the judiciary. 

Housing legislation. 

Public interests and deposits. 

The last four subjects were not completed in time for 
inclusion in the printed reports. The three red volumes 
that contain the remainder may well serve as a danger signal 
to followers of the old order in Pennsylvania. Log-rolling 
politicians see the impending collapse of their power in the 
report on state subsidies to private charitable institutions, 
made by Kenneth L. M. Pray. Recommendations in this 
report were bodily incorporated in the governor’s budget mes- 
sage. Thus, within a week of their publication the findings 
of an expert committee are made an administrative measure 
and threaten destruction to one of the most precious assets of 
the Republican machine. 

_ In these surveys economies are effected on such a micro- 


_able for carrying on all its business for the next two year 


scopic scale as the saving of five cents per week per inma 
in institutions for the insane. It appears that this ; 
done without hardship or appreciable difference in the star 
ard of maintenance, yet it will save the state the sum @ 
$100,000 a year. Recommendations for modification in th 
policy of the State Highway Department contain such iter 
as discontinuing the white-washing of road-side poles excep) 
for purposes of safety, in order to save money for pavi ni 

Over against these findings and recommendations of th 
surveys are the depressing estimates of public revenue whi 
formed the groundwork of the governor’s first message to th 
legislature. The basic fact of that message was that Penn 
sylvania has somewhat less than ninety million dollars avai 


Considerably more money than that is coming its way, | u 
the most determined part of this extremely determined me 
sage is the resolve that the entire twenty-nine million dollar 
of unpaid state debts shall be cleared before the legislatun 
meets again in 1925. 

It has been suggested to me not to pay up the whole $29, 
006,000 of appropriations beyond income in the coming tw 
years, but to spread the return to solvency over several appre 
priations. That would be merely to prolong the present intoler 
able situation. If we are to get back on a cash basis, as we must 
the sooner we do it the better. The process will not be p x 
Neither is having a tooth pulled pleasant, but the quicker it 
done the quicker we get relief. 4 


. 


Then comes the paring process. The average cut 
present appropriations is 26.5 per cent. The few exception 
to this rigid program of retrenchment serve as barom 


administration. An increase of 75 per cent is granted fl 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund, and a similar increase to t 
attorney-general’s department which will be charged ‘wit 
the duty of strict law énforcement. Particularly severe is 


by the governor, because of his well-known interest in 
field of administration, “as an evidence of good faith.” 

The public schools are set aside for special treatment. 
vital importance to all our citizens the school question y 
to none,” the message reads. 


There can be no effective policies until there are funds to mé 
those policies. Hopes have been written into the statute book 
without providing the monies necessary to meet them . 
The legislature might well consider whether the guiding pri 
ciple in the school subsidy law should not be equalization on 
basis of effort and ability to pay. - 


Coincident with this is the governor’s statement that ¢l 
cut in appropriations for the Department of Public 
tion has been only 6 per cent. 

Thus Governor Pinchot puts the problem of raising : 
nue for the ‘schools squarely up to the legislature. In 3 
other connections he not only has avoided recommending 
creased taxation; he definitely asserts: ' 


I am fully prepared to carry on the executive work» 
the state for the sum named in the bud get. 
gested reduction of one-quarter in the appropriation from t 
general fund does not necessarily mean a reduction in a 
amount or quality of the executive work of the state. If it ¢ 
I would be entirely unwilling, at least in most cases, to reco! 
mend or even consent to it. But on the whole it need im 
nothing of the kind. Sound economy, the elimination of wa: 
and better methods of administration generally can be made 
bridge the gap. 


Thus, inseparably bound up with ‘the economy pra ora 
the proposed plan for reorganizing the state depa 
The two hang like twin swords of Damocles over t 


every dollar in taxes. 


service whatsoever. 
commonwealth. 


A Message to Survey Readers 


HIS administration has for tts first motive service to every citi- 
zen in the commonwealth. There will be a dollar’s return for 
I believe that there can be as high a mo- 
- tive back of public service as there can be back of any other type of 
This ts the 1deal we want in every officer of this 


oliticians trembling for their cherished prerogatives and 
srs of patronage. Governor Pinchot will probably ask 
eneral legislation authorizing the transfer of bureaus 
ibution of functions as provided for in the budget, 
of which are expressly adapted to such action. A 
tutiorial amendment will be necessary to remove certain 
abuses—such as the Department of Internal Affairs 
d which political storms are raging. Of its half-dozen 
us, several will be distributed among already existing 
tments, and others will become part of a new Depart- 
of Commerce which the governor proposes to create and 
hich—with his characteristic optimism—he has already 
inted a secretary. 
The dies irae which will consummate thesk large econo- 
‘ is heralded by the present-day small savings. 

recent press account gleefully recorded the story of how 


to a dose of his own Reliance by a reminder to pay 
r cents for two postage stamps secured from an office 
‘than his own. Heretofore, stamps have been free for 
ons and purposes in the official family. Now they 
orated with perforations so that the recreant who 
e for private purposes is at once open to detection. 
- Governor Pinchot, there has been newly established 
itol Hill an eight-hour day which all employes are 
to observe as the minimum which the commonwealth 
pt. The governor evidently has started to test for 
hole state. the theory that he applied to the State De- 
t of Forestry, in which he asserts: 
- work doubled in quantity and quality without increase in 
iation. That is equivalent to saying that the same 
of work was accomplished for half the money. If such 
i can be obtained i in one department by, establishing good 

methods it is reasonable to believe, as I do, that on the 
e work of the commonwealth as at present carried on 
done, not with a reduction of one-half as in forestry, 
ne-quarter less than the current appropriations. 
n accumulation of effective and long-needed economies 
creased efficiency through improved morale, Gov- 
hot hopes, apparently, to assuage as far as possible 
er pangs of the two lean years which confront pros- 
ylvania. It is quite possible that many measures 
fare, which Governor Pinchot would unques- 
r under other circumstances, may have to wait 
ro years of Pennsylvania’ 's penance are done. He 
tly refused to commit himself on such legislation. 
is that he will address himself to the legisla- 

ts, one by one, as the situation develops. 


For those measures of social welfare that do not involve 
heavy expenditures there is great hope. Among these, revis- 
ing and reconstructing our penal system takes first place. 
Treatment of crime and prison management are strangely 
popular topics of discussion in Pennsylvania today. ‘The gov- 
ernor appears to look favorably on certain proposed changes. 
His budget includes an appropriation of $200,000 to enlarge 
the revolving capital for conducting prison industries. The 
new Department of Public Welfare, created by the legisla- 
ture in 1921, is committed to an effort to secure at least the 
first of the four state industrial farms which are designed 
gradually to supplant the discredited county jails. 

In very much the same case is the whole matter of mental 
health which-has taken a long stride forward during the brief 
period of the life of the Public Welfare Department. So 
far as the 25 per cent cut in the department’s resources will 
allow, new provisions for the development of this program 
will be urged, with particular stress on the assumption of 
responsibility by the state for treatment and care of all 
indigent insane. 

Labor concentrates on amendments to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, liberalizing its terms, and the enactment of 
an old age pensions law. Since the former entails no expendi- 
tures by the state, the governor’s sympathetic support may be 
expected. The second does make a new demand which need 
not, however, empty the public purse to any appreciable 


_ degree, but will require instead a readjustment of the present 


burden of caring for the aged poor. 

A long and heavily borne grievance of organized labor in 
Pennsylvania has already been removed by Mr. Pinchot with- 
out recourse to the legislature. During his second week in 
office, he delivered a stinging rebuke to corporations that 
have indiscriminately employed mine guards and private de- 
tectives for maintaining their particular brand of peace in 
industrial disputes, and announced that hereafter no commis- 
sions will be issued except to men who can furnish indisput- 
able credentials as to their character and fitness. So greatly 
has this enhanced the already won confidence of workmen in 
their new governor that, as I write, word comes from 
Harrisburg of the achievement of the impossible; in confer- 
ence in the executive office are the local heads of the United 
Mine Workers and the Chief of the State Constabulary— 
those ancient and implacable enemies. The governor’s re- 
sponse to a delegation of mine-workers bringing complaints 
of this long-festering thorn in labor’s side was his sugges- 
tion—amazingly concurred in—that they thresh out their 
difficulties together. (Continued on page 671) 
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From La Charette 


At the fair; “‘ You see, 
’ old man, in spite of all 
modern inventions this 
old game still amuses 
them the most.’ The 
swing-boats. are in- 
scribed: Military Glory, 
A French Rhine, Pre- 

paredness, Forward! 


“What more do we need to be happy? Strings 
for our lyres to sing the majesty of our ruins!” 


Fee Amn ae 
Pires MENALE yooh a 
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From Le Progrées Civique 


From La Charette gi 
“ According to the ‘papers, increasing numbers of exiles 
from the devastated regions are reharmag 


R From Simplicissimus 


' y 
Peace on earth, and 
joy to the French! 


“* And now, my dear sir, to mark your jubi- 
lee, permit me to present you in the name of 
the committee three anthracite briquettes ” 


From Kiladderadatsch 


“The wise men de- 
liberate how to get 
the mark out: of the 
well. The simplest 
means—revision of 
the Versailles treaty 
—has not occurred 
to them” 
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Where Lynching Is a Habit 


By Mary Ross 


OR the last twenty years lynchers have killed an 
average of between sixty and seventy persons a year 
in the United States. At times the number has 
risen to more than a hundred; once it sank to forty- 
eight. But for a decade the lynching fever has run a fairly 
steady course, with some sixty victims as its annual toll, 
accused of a dozen different offenses and tortured and killed 
in a dozen different ways, frequently in a kind of sadistic 
orgy beyond the imagination of those who have not forced 
themselves to read the details of such community festivals. 
The failure of recent attempts to place this peculiarly 
American abuse under federal control has thrown respon- 
sibility back on the state, and ultimately on the sheriff and 
public opinion behind him. Because these forces so often 
have failed, it behooves those who are interested in the abo- 
lition of lynching to study it as a scientist studies a dis- 
ease— to find out where and under what conditions it takes 
place, its relation to other forms of lawlessness, to. racial 
distribution, to industrial or agricultural conditions. The 
question is one not merely of the lives of sixty-odd men and 
women each year. A lynching marks the temporary break- 
down of orderly government; the hatred, conflict and dis- 
regard for law which lie behind this signal of acute danger 
must be of constant importance to the community in which 
a lynching takes place and to the country at large. 
According to lists compiled by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, covering thirty- 
four years, Georgia heads the lynching states, with Missis- 
sippi as a close second. Next in order 
come Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and Florida. But ‘ 
why should Alabama have lynched about # 
\ 


MISSISSIPPI 


On these five state maps the black 
counties are those which have had 
seven or more lynchings in the last 
thirty-four years. The shaded 
counties have had from one to six. 
The white counties have had none 
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290 persons during those years, while her neighbor, Georgia, 
with approximately the same proportion of Negroes and a 
not much larger population, killed nearly 440? And why 
should Mississippi, on the other side, with a much smaller 
but .a blacker population, have come so near to Georgia’ 
unenviable record? | 

Obviously social conditions vary widely within a state. 
Counties are more workable units. In an attempt to cast 
light on the lynching, question, the writer distributed by 
counties-the lynchings attributed to five adjacent states 
where the practice has flourished—Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. ‘Texas, the other member 
of this concentrated lynching group, was barred out because 
border disputes have resulted in an animosity toward Mexi- 
cans in the border counties which create a situation not alto- 
gether comparable to that of the neighboring states. 

For- the purposes of the study a lynching was taken te 
mean an occasion on which mob action rose to the killing 
point. One such outburst of mob fury may result in the 
death of several persons. “Therefore the number of lynch: 
ings is considerably less than the number of persons lynched 
Race riots in Atlanta in 1906, and in Florida, at Ocoee, ir 
1920, have not been included. 

About a third of the lynchings attributed to these five 
states from 1889 through 1922 were not placed definitély 
by available reports within any one county. Striking these 
out left a total of 1,139, in which the states took the same 
rank as in the original list: Georgia, 299; Mississippi, 291° 

Louisiana, 223; Alabama, 192, and Florida, 134 
, Distributing these numbers by counties leads to such 
small groups that sweeping conclusions are unwar 
ranted. But after taking account of this fact anc 
of the incompleteness of the data, certain count 
stand out black on the map as especially 'proficien’ 
in the lynching sport, as Henry Watterson charac 
terized it. Aj 

Georgia, the leader in the total number of lynch 
ings, stands last in the degree of concentration 
The number of counties is large, and their acreage 
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LOUISIANA 


* shaded gray, had less than seven. 


area small, which makes Georgia hardly comparable 
with her neighbors in this respect. One studen! 
of lynchings has gone so far as to suggest that the 
small county unit in Georgia may be an explana 
tion of the frequency of lynching—that so large 
proportion of the county is composed of friend} 
and relatives of the sheriff that it is comparative 
easy to bring public prejudice to bear on him, i 
necessary, and so to escape prosecution. But eve 
in darkest Georgia, 49 of the 160 counties show 
a clean slate. Five counties, shaded black on # 
map, had seven or more lynchings, an averag 
of one every five years or oftener. The remainde 


Mississippi, with about the same number of lynchi 
shows them in more concentrated form, even when 2 
ance is made for the fact that she has only 82 coun 
compared to Georgia’s 160. Sixteen counties fall in 
high lynching class, with seven or more lynchings to tl 
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one-third of the lynchings 
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of each, and a total of 137. Al- 

: half the lynchings took place in 
eighth of the counties. Alabama’s 
black counties (9 per cent of the. 
number) were responsible for 27 
cent of her lynchings. Florida’s five 

k counties (just under 10 per cent) 
ted for 40 per cent of her out- 
while one-seventh of the Lou- 
counties had 48 per cent of the — 
ana lynchings. The forty-one 
counties combined (black used .al- 

s to mean a gounty in which there 
been seven or more lynchings in the 
four years) showed that one-tenth of the counties of 
€ states produced one-third of the lynchings. 

isiana has the highest individual county scores, for the 
part distributed evenly over the time. In general 
is little data by which to compare mob violence toward 
oes, manifested by lynching, with mob violence toward 
es. But Louisiana offers two striking examples. Caddo 
(in Louisiana the term for the geographical unit is 
, contains Shreveport, where two reputable white 


The Lynching Counties 
1889-1922 
Nineteen Lynchings — 
- Ouachita, La. | 
Eighteen Lynchings 
: ie Caddo, La. mi 
a Fifteen Lynchings 
ae } _ Bossier, La. 
Thirteen Lynchings ) 
“~~ ~~Morehouse, La. 
Twelve Lynchings 
; Washington, Miss. 
Eleven Lynchings 
Polk, Fla. 
Richland, La. 
Ten Lynchings 
De Soto, Miss. 
Lauderdale, Miss. 
IU) Nine Lynchings 
Bibb, Ala, Decatur, Ga. 
Dallas, Ala. Rapides, La. 
oM ontgomery, Ala. Monroe, Miss. 
oo Bk Eight Lynchings 
Forrest, Miss. 
Harrison, Miss. 
~~ Leflore, Miss. 
Lowndes, Miss. 
Tallahatchie, Miss. 
Warren, Miss. 


Seven Lynchings 

Mitchell, Ga. 
Claiborne, La. 
Amite, Miss. 
Quitman, Miss. 
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' Marion, Fla. 
‘ Rennes Miss. 
_ Alachua, Fla. 
_ Madison, Fla. 


efferson, Ala. 
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lawyers were beaten and run 
out of town last year when 
they attempted to defend a 
white ‘oil worker accused 
‘(without evidence) of vagran- 
cy, but suspected of being 
a radical. The atfair was part 
of a general anti-radical drive, 
characterized by force. No 
local lawyer would take the . 
case. Caddo Parish has a record of 
eighteen lynchings. Morehouse Parish, 
the scene of the Mer Rouge tragedy 
_and the subsequent scandalous revela- 
tion of the activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan, has been the scene of thirteen 
lynchings. 

Comparison of the number of lynch- 
ings in a county with the total popu- 
lation or the ratio of Negroes to whites offers little 
enlightenment. From the records here considered it would 
appear that the most fertile field for the lynching 
habit is the county in which the blacks are slightly in excess 
of the whites. Certainly, despite one popular impression, 


lynching does not increase regularly with the ratio of 


Negroes to whites. 

The recent activities of southern communities in attacking 
the lynching problem for themselves offer special hope. 
Acting largely on information obtained through its local 
committees, the Georgia Committee on Race Relations 
obtained twenty-two indictments of alleged lynchers, and 
four convictions in 1922. In thirty-seven years ending with 


1921 only one indictment for lynching had been brought — 


in that state. Fifteen cases are still on the dockets. An- 
other sign of active interest is the appointment of a South- 
ern Law and Order Commission by the governors of thirteen 
southern states. The commission will draft a model bill to 
prevent lynching, and will work to obtain ‘its passage in 
each of the state legislatures. ; 


Oe ee 


The Hell-Cat — 


By Beatrice Plumb Hunzicker — : 


VEN a stranger wandering Phraugh the grounds of 
the Girls’ Industrial School could sense something 
in the air. Something unusual. Girls carrying 
bundles, tied up gipsy-fashion, walked across the 

campus, weeping as they went, and up the steps of the cottage 
that was to be their next home, still weeping. Each was an 
Honor Girl, having won that elusive symbol, a star, for a 
whole month’s perfect conduct. But, having hitched her 
wagon to a star, each girl wept as she looked back at the com- 
fortable rut she was leaving. It was an emotional spree for 
them all, and how they enjoyed it! 

Mabel Clarke eyed these exciting events from under red 
eyelashes. She thanked the Lord, in all sincerity, that she 
was no Star Girl. Each girl who hurried by had been 
all those things printed on the conduct blanks—clean- 
minded and obedient and truthful and quiet and all the rest 
for a month! The poor simps! Not one of them knew 
what it was to be a Problem. 

Mabel knew she was a Problem. She had heard the 
psychologist say so.. She had just been transferred from the 
Demoted Cottage, where she had lived since her last escapade, 
to Bliss Cottage, the newest of the eleven severe brick cot- 
tages: Mabel liked her new room; and the new matron looked 


like an Easy Mark. She was pleased to hear that the debits , 


she had received in the Demoted Cottage were to be carried 
on her conduct record here. She anticipated the impression it 
would make on these “‘ cottage sisters” of hers. 

That evening, prayers over, the girls filed upstairs. 

“Good night!” said the Easy Mark matron. 

“G’ night,” muttered Mabel. Then, coming néarer, she 
said, “ Please’m, you’re mistook on the. blackboard, there. 
You’ve put me down for sixty-five debits. I’ve got sixty- 
seven.” Vin Waa 

“"There’s a good, honest girl,’ commended the matron, 
smiling. “I'll take off five for your honesty!” 

Surprise and chagrin stunned Mabel, She was unable to 


express herself until she reached the top step. ‘Then she said — 


_“ Hell! ’—undressed sadly, put her clothes over the back of 
a chair, put the chair out in the hall, closed her door and 
crawled into bed. 
A happy thought came to her rescue. She could have a lot 
of fun; she could start something. She would refuse doctor’s 
treatments, and stamp, and kick and bite. She would show 
those poor fish who never rebelled. 


HE SUN filtered through a painfully clean window in 
the class-room where a row of delinquents wefe an- 
swering roll-call. 

“ Clarke, Mabel.”’ No answer. 

There was a craning of necks and much excitement. “She’s 
run away! She’s run away!” buzzed around the class. 

Someone knocked gently at the class-room door, and the 
Easy Mark matron appeared in the opening. 

“T am bringing you dear little Mabel,” she cooed, “so 
that you won’t scold her. I found her in the woods near the 
railway line. Blessed baby; she doesn’t know the rules yet, 
and she wanted to pick some wild flowers to give to me. Go 
to your seat, precious. Teacher shan’t scold her! ” 
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_ly damned. 
‘mother just pretended to be an Easy Mark, and, somehow 


Damn that 
matron! Any one but a fool would have known she was try- 
ing to run away. But the Easy Mark had done this kind of 


Mabel fairly dribbled in impotent fury! 


thing before. Hadn’t she butted in with her baby-talk every 
single time Mabel had started to show the world how de: 
praved and hopeless she was—how tough a guy she was! 

Six months in this darn dump, and she hadn’t been able 
to pull a single stunt! ‘The night she knotted her sheets and 
was just about to shin‘down from her bedroom window, the 
Easy Mark came in and praised her for being so particular 
about airing her sheets. 

“You are such a good child, Mabel, my love,” she had 
said. ‘‘So well-meaning and gentle.” ‘And when Mabel 
writhed in wrath, she continued, “ And so shy. Come, I wil 
help you make your bed, such a nice, sweet bed, with its nice, 
sweet, well-aired sheets.” 

Next month Mabel was given a star for good conduct. 
‘Fo add to this humiliating defeat of her ambition to be 
known as a ‘tough guy,” the matron spoke a few words in 
her praise. Mabel was so crushed that she began to weef 
with baffled rage. Then the Easy Mark put a plump hand 
on her shoulder and said, ‘‘ There, there, Mabel, don’t cry. 
dear! Of course, we know how hard you’ve tried to be good, 
and how happy you are to get that star. But don’t cry, you 
dear little Star Girl!” 

“Oh!” wailed Mabel, rocking disconsolately to and fro, 
as she sat in her little baton indulging in blasphemy i in- 
stead of mending her stockings, ‘“‘I could &-&il/ her!” 

She heard the soft laugh of the Easy Mark, and jumped 
up, with her hands doubled into fists, to face her. The Easy 
Mark’s eyes were amber, just like Mabel’s, and mischief 
danced in her eyes and played around the dimple in her chin. 

“Mabel,” she said, and giggled, a giggle rather like 
Mabel’s own, “ 
hell-cat. 


when I was a girl your age, I wanted to be z 
I wanted to get in the spot-light, and be everlasting: 
It seemed so interesting and clever. But my 


she always made my most wonderful hell-cat stunts just like 
kitten-pranks. a 

“Poor Mabel. You poor little thwarted devil! ” 

Mabel sat still. The truth slowly dawned on her—very, 
very slowly. Her.mind raced back over her six months’ stay 
with the Easy Mark. 

“ Did you know I was running away that time?” 

4 Which time?” asked the Easy Mark. ‘‘ You tried fou 
times.’ 

“Oh!” said Mabel, and blinked hard. There was a 
pause; then she began again. 

“That time I cut a hole in my mattress and hid away y the 
blue skirt and yellow waist I swiped from the laundry, so’s 
I'd have clothes to run away in—did you take ’em?” 

“ And the night I went to set fire to the attic, and all the 
matches i in the box were too wet to strike? Had you found 
"em on top of my window frame, and fixed ’em? ” 


i 
Si 


The Easy Mark nodded assent to each question. be 


“ Did you. say you used to want to be a hell-cat? ” Ma 
concluded, grinning sheepishly. “ Well, if you weren’t smart 
enough to get away with it, what’s the use for me to 


OR a century women—those who work for wages 
as well as those who do not—have been struggling 
to overcome the evils of the new industrial system 
that was born of the steam engine. 

Phese evils are largely the ones that existed for hun- 
s of years in the old home industries—overwork, long 


exaggerated and startlingly brought out by the mass- 
of great numbers of women to work together. Under 
i factory system they are seen intensified, multiplied in 
c, but so concentrated and localized that they « can be 
: with as never before. 

f women’s problem had been the small one of doing 
strial work, it would have been comparatively easy to 
ve, for if a human being is to be nothing but part of the 


auch feeding, just so much rest, just such arrangement of 
shinery, in short of converting a human being into the 


i Aorrible “ robots” in Mr. Capek’s play. 
If, on the contrary, their problem had been the specialized 
Rok home-making it would have been increasingly easy 
solve with the mechanical aids which invention and 
nce were perpetually offering, and the general increase 
ulture and education. 

ut the problem is very much more chan either of these. 
hat women have been trying to do for a hundred years 
o take their places in the new industries of a new world 
e still filling their old place as the center 
und which the family units have been or- 
nized to revolve. Almost all the organi- 
ions of women during the last century may 
justly interpreted as liaison organizations 
monize the work of women in industry 
he work of women in the home; 

: two circles, one centering on the 

ion of the material things which are 
basis of ‘prosperity, the other on the de- 
pment of human happiness and progress, 
olve them into an ellipse which will 
per mccthly around both centers at once. 


ry 


“2 cae we are beginning to get them; we 
ae ona into units _large 
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Ss} teh ere cognizance of things ee personal 
gs ie Nia we have begun to grow it; we 


e | Pa aed: Conference held in Washing- 
uring 1 alee i was the most important attempt so far 


INDUSTRY 


urs small pay, bad sanitary conditions—but they have © 


yery of production, then it is a question of just so_ 


rest approach to the mechanical man of Frankenstein or . 


Nothing to Lose but the Home 


The special purpose of this conference as announced by ~ ‘ 


Mary Anderson, director of the Women’s Bureau which 
issued the ‘call for it, was: 


To formulate standards and policies which shall promote the — 


welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working condi- 
tions, increase their efficiency and advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment. 


But in spite of this formal announcement, the underlying 
idea showed itself in every speech and in all parts of the dis- 


cussion—the idea that we must have women in the home 


and we must have women in industry if civilization, as we 
are working it out in our democracy, is to go on, and how 
are we going to do it? 

The three days of the conference were devoted to dis- 
cussing, considering and trying to find out. 

On the morning of the first day Mary Van Kleeck of 
the Russell Sage Foundation stated the lines on which the 
conflict was waging: 

Opportunity in industry must be analyzed from the point of 
view of women. . . .. Facts of the past show that industry 
has not only meant to women a chance to try to earn a living, 
but it has meant also the subordination of the woman and her 
powers to the demands of the machine. It is through the adop- 
tion of a scientific spirit that women will be en- 
abled to share in rebuilding industry, so that it 
will be good for human beings. 


for human beings and how are we to get 
them? 

Mary B. Gilson, superintendent of the Em- 
ployment Service Department of the Joseph 
‘and Feiss Company in Cleveland, said: 


It is my firm conviction that there will always 
exist the necessity for a department in every 
establishment which will be held responsible for 
the increasingly intelligent selection and place- 
ment of workers and for helping them to avail 
themselves physically and mentally of the job 
higher up. I wish to stress the fact 
that when you visit a factory, the things unseen 
are more important than the things seen. I refer 
to methods of management, to the quality of 
foremanship, to the instruction of new workers 
and of people promoted, to wage systems and incentives, to the 


encouragement of freedom of opinion and to the development 


of responsible and thoughtful expression of opinion, to meth- 
ods of promotion, to the machinery for hearing and digesting 
complaints. Seven years ago we established a five- 
day week and have clung ‘tenaciously to it through mighty 
temptations to relinquish it when orders were big and cus- 
tomers impatient for deliveries. And the result has been a 
noticeable steadying of attendance on the part of our women 
workers. And we have an excellent and never failing 
supply of women applicants, because women like a five-day 
Week. Vie ust ate 


. . ° 


for workingmen. We may honestly hold that man’s social needs — 
are as great as those of woman. . . . But if we are con- 
fronted in our daily experience by the fact that the majority of 


women have many more exacting duties at home than the ma- 


jority of men, we are forced to admit that we cannot afford to 
sacrifice the present health and well-being of women to a well 


We may honestly believe the theory that it 
is all wrong to advocate shorter hours for workingwomen than 


Biv 


Then what things will make industry good : 


} 
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sounding reo, ‘While we are feuliae: over our crperutenes ‘ 
with cooperative housekeeping and other ways of preventing 


duplication and waste of effort in the home, we must face facts 
as they exist today and as they probably will exist for several 
hundred years to come. This incubus of tradition which so 
affects the life of women at home and at work is a slow moving 
old incubus and we must not be too optimistic about rolling it 
off our backs right away. In the meantime we must keep women 
workers in such fit condition that when we do roll it off, we 
shall not be too weak to stride off without its weight. That is 
why I am in favor of shorter hours for women than for men, 
merely as a temporary expedient means of keeping women in 
good condition until we evolve a utopia in which work will be 
so organized that women will not hold two jobs, each one of 
which is quite enough to absorb her energy. In other words we 
must guard against permitting industry in women to destroy 


in industry are still so far removed from the quod erat demon- 
strandum stage of solution. 


Whether modern industrial establishments are good 
places for women immediately before childbirth or for the 
mothers of young children was dealt with by Dr. R. A. 
Spaeth of Johns Hopkins University: 


The International Labor Conference recommended 
women should not be employed for six weeks before and six 
weeks after childbirth and should be paid full wages during 

this time. This recommendation appears to be utterly imprac- 
tical since it makes of the pregnant woman an industrial liabil- 


married women. Light employment depots with nurseries at- 
tached, such as were established for women munition workers 


in England and France during the war, are probably practical 


only when labor is at a premium. We feel that married women 
with small children must ultimately be relieved of the necessity 
for industrial employment by the establishment of actual living 
wage for married men. If, meanwhile, industrial physicians and 
“nurses were permitted to dispense practical birth control. in- 
formation, the situation would almost certainly be improved. 

The old answer to this has 
always been that modern indus- 
‘try can beso arranged 
that’ married women 
can be wage-earners in 
their own homes, while 
at the same time run- 
ning their households | 
and caring for their 
children. Of course it 
can! It is largely done 
now. And the result is 
two of the greatest {| 
sores in’ our modern | 
_system-— those twin 
evils, “‘ home work ” 
and the “sweat 
shop.” 

“TIn industry 
home work means the invasion of the family dwelling, cot- 
tage or tenement or flat alike, with goods belonging to an 
outsider to be worked upon and returned for pay,” said Mrs. 


i. Florence Kelley of the Consumers’ League. 


Home work has been increasingly parasitic upon American in- 
dustry for more than fifty years. ‘It is increasing and spreading 
ever further from the source of materials used. It grows in 
‘spite of the stupendous development of factory production, in 
spite of improved industrial processes, in spite of growing labor 


by philanthropists. Laws attempting to regulate and abolish 
it have alike failed. Improved sewing and knitting 
_ machines whether driven by hand, foot or electric power have 
_ steadily contributed to the spread of home work. Among its 


« 
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women in industry, while the many problems affecting women 


“two or three states. . 


that 


ity and places her at distinct disadvantage as compared with un-. 


organizations, in spite of countless investigations by states and. 


National ey s Trade Union League, i 


recent powerful promoters are the improved, cheap, safe, pace 
post and the multiplying motor trucks. . The post and 
the trucks now carry the stuff before and after it is worked 
upon, the trucks across the nearest state line and the post acros 
His (the employer’ s) substantial 
gain is indirect far more than direct. It is found in the perma- 
nent pressure upon inside wage rates exercised by the presence 
of available supplementary labor of women and children who ca 
be called upon to operate outside without standard hours or 
standard wages. ‘To the factory worker in New York, perhaps. 
no words in the English language are so ominous as these: Well, _ 
if you don’t like it, there are plenty of people over in Jerse 
and down in Pennsylvania ready to take it. . The only 
efficient restriction upon home work hitherto applied, has been 
tested since 1896 in Victoria, Australia, where it was invente 
in the hope that it might abolish the evil of sweating. I refe: 
to the establishment of minimum wage rates by boards or com 
missions on the basis of the cost of living, as agreed to by 
representatives of employers, employes and the public, wh 
under all circumstances ultimately pays the bill. 


Obviously it is not possible to reconcile the duties o “ 
women at home with those of the women in industry by. 
making the home and the factory one thing. ‘ 

Again and again the conference came back to a questio 
of law—of using the ballot in place of the old weap 
of woman’s influence to win special legislation for wom 
Melinda Scott of the United Textile Workers seemed 1 
voice the sense of the conference when she advocated laws. 
to provide; in 

A period of rest before and after childbirth for the sake 
of both mother and child. 

No child labor. Schooling for children up to the age ¢ 
16, that they may have better physical and mental develo 
ment. 

A forty-eight hour week with one day’s rest in seven ; 
because women are both home-makers and bread winners 

Elimination of night work. " } 

Entire elimination of home work. Tei is a me 
of lowering wages. f 

Proper sanitary conditions in factories and mercanti 
establishments. / 

Minimum wage laws until women are able throv 
organization to secure for themselves better wages. 

Workmen’s compensation which shall provide ample co 
pensation for both men and women. 

Widows’ pensions which shall give to the mother 
guardian of children adequate allowance during school 

Rehabilitation for both men and women who are victi 
of industrial accidents. medi 

In view of the recent pronouncement of the Railway I 
Board that a living wage is not a sufficiently tangible th 
to base industrial decisions upon, and the decision of 
court of the District of Columbia against a minimum » 
it was important to have Maud Swartz, president of 


inimum wage in ee however established, should 

living wage, and where industry does not voluntarily pay a 
ng wage, the public should require it by law. 

his is necessary for the protection. of the public, as well as 


with insufficient food, inadequate clothing, and wretched hous- 
ing tends to be mentally and physically unfit to be a good citizen 
r a good workman. If he has children his own situation is 


stock of the Nation. Where industry itself does not pay a 
h ving wage to the workers, somebody else has to do so. 

It is because women’s wages in general are so much lower 
lan men’s wages in general that minimum wage laws are needed 
ore for women than for men, 


‘Again and again the speakers stressed the underlying 
reason for the conference—the need to 


he 


raw the ellipse of our modern civiliza- 
tion around the two centers of the home 
d the factory—to find out the basic 
ngs we are all agreed on and then Bro: 
ed from them. ve 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, dean of 
“the women at the University of Chicago, 
stated some of the things already laid 
own as accepted fundamentals: 


The United States is clear that neither. 
ung girls nor boys are to be conscripted 
by a low wage scale for men into the army 

of wage workers. An equally clear deter- 
nination is working itself out to the effect 

at mothers of young children are to be 
wed to devote their strength to the 
urture of their children and the building _ 
phe of sound family life . . . The 
nforcement of the range of woman’s 
occupational opportunity, the strengthen- 

of her bargaining power, the use of her thtelligence and the 
ecognition of her influence in the occupational field, are to be 
aportant consequences of her political emancipation following 
yitably, though possibly slowly, thereafter. 


here was no discussion of the technique of passing. the 
‘ial laws which the conference seemed to feel were import- 
The generation of women there represented were those 
ho had fought the suffrage amendments through state after 
and had helped to put most of the present laws regula- 
ndustry upon the statutes—they knew that part of the 


: —but the problem of enforcement was ee new 


bal ity in a state government is that ayes is ee in 
piece the relationship between management and labor. 
not sufficient that administrative officers appreciate the aims 
rposes of the law as they apply to factory conditions. It 
"he recognized that heroic efforts are needed unceasingly in 
ng people in the “why” of labor legislation. A social 
tion and experience, a social outlook on industrial affairs, 
to be desired than any other quality and no amount of 
_ experience could be considered its equivalent. Laws 
men are not successfully administered by. big executives 
ee nor by records and office practices, nor by in- 
rs’ reports and prosecutions, though all are necessarily a 
administration. . . . The persons in the admin- 
angement upon whom depends the success of the 
nm are the factory inspectors. . They are 
D resentatives of the state office and should be given such 
ty and support as will make it possible for them to carry 
ly rofessional piece of work. . . . Their qualifi- 
id show | a ‘social experience or education with a 
on of reasons for social legislation, and the aims 

ep * An grays of the field work of a 
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workers. The unskilled or casual worker living for years 


likely to be perpetuated in them. This is drawing on the capital 


ety inspector would reveal two distinct types of services— 
one in the checking of conditions of work with the requirements 
of state laws. ‘This inspection covers, first, the physical equip- 
ment in the factories . . . grouped in three ways—the pro- 
duction equipment which is the physical equipment used directly 
in production, the physical equipment used indirectly i in produc-. 
tion as elevators, fire escapes, etc., and the sanitation equipment. 
The second type of inspection ig: the inspection of the facto: 
supervision—the limitation of hours of labor of women, wages, 
_and prohibited employment, It is in this field that serious con-— 
troversy arises. . . ‘The means for training and develop- 
ing satisfactory factory inspectors has not yet been found. . . 
An impartial, unprejudiced, frank administration of these labor. 
laws affecting women should result in the confidence, support 
and approval of the citizenship of the state. Such an attitude, 
towards this work! should bring to its support the workers 
through whose untiring efforts these laws have been made possi- 
ble and the employers without whom no material progress is 
possible of accomplishment. 


And the goal of all chute 

On the very first day Mrs.” 
Raymond Robins, president of 
the International Federation of — 
Working Women, pointed out — 
exactly where it is we hope that ~ 
we are going: ‘ 


The reason for wanting the shorter work-day is not merely 
that human strength gives out after a certain period of strain... — 
We want the shorter work-day because overwork reduces hu- 
manity to mere machines. We were created to be men and 

women, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, and friends, 
enjoying each other in this world in which we find ourselves. It — 
is to make possible the larger life, a larger share in the better 
things, that I believe in saving to the workers enough hours of — 
the day in which to make that possible. ‘ 

I am asked what is this industrial question you are always — 
talking about? I say it is the struggle of the group at the 
bottom trying to find its way up to those larger things in life! 

Much has been said about the entrance of women into political 
life through the vote. Many predictions have been made as to. 
what the woman voter would or would not do. It is far too 
early to come to any conclusions, but I am very certain that : 
there is one aspect of the political question which will yet be the 
determining factor in the vote of the women of our country. 

I refer to the fact that we are more deeply concerned than ~ 
the men with feeding, clothing and housing the world. Weare 
not theorists. We know that we cannot feed and clothe and 
house the children—we cannot take them out of the factories 
into the schools—we cannot warm our homes on theories. We > 
are realists. We are weary of the haggling, the debates, the 
theories of the masters of the world in the face of suffering and . 
cold and hunger. The earth is rich with 
the means of life. We want bread and coal is 


and the right to an education—we want our 
children in the schools and out of the fac- 
tories—we want peace, not war 
—we want the realities of life. 
At each election we intend to test 
the party in power by the facts 
of our human welfare. These 
simple understandable facts will, 
I ‘believe, be the determining 
factor in the vote of 
women. 


This conference of sixty- 
seven organizations from 
forty-two different states 
did not get together to 
pass resolutions to take 
any official action, 
but after the general 
summing up of this 
great struggle now 
in process, of which all of us are a part, whether we admit it Q 
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or not, whether we know it or not, a resolution was offered _ 


at the last meeting: 


That the work of women in industry must be made truly an 
opportunity to develop to the fullest their powers as workers, 
both for their own happiness and for the service of society. To 
this end they must have adequate schooling before entrance into 
industry,and be free to choose their occupations, to secure train- 


ing f6r them, to enlarge their opportunities as their experience 


grows, to receive fair compensation, and to work under safe and 
wholesome conditions. 

But it should not be forgotten that industry includes both 
skilled and unskilled tasks, and without the unskilled worker no 
opportunity would be possible for the skilled. A large number 
of wage earners are in unskilled and semi-skilled occupations 
and the training and promotion which are possible in more in- 
tricate processes have no meaning for them. The conditions of 
employment of those who do the hardest and most unskilled 
work, which is a necessary part of our whole industrial system, 

should be our first concern. 4 

Werrecognize with appreciation the standards already estab- 
lished by progressive management, and urge their more general 
adoption. We recognize also the important influence of con- 
‘structive agreement between employers and wage-earners, which 
has played so large a 
part in establishing 
standards. By these 
means and by the 
action of the com- 
munity we ask free- 
dom of choice of oc- 
cupation, and that 
provision for training 
and wage rates be 
determined without 
prejudice because of 
sex. . These things 
we ask in justice to 
women and because 
we believe that upon 
them depend the 
health, happiness and 
spiritual, development 
of women them- 
selves, and, through 
them, the’ develop- 
ment of children and 
‘the protection of the ‘ 
life of the family. staan 

Industrial problems are realities. No permanent improve- 
ment can be achieved except through knowledge of facts about 
industry, and understanding of their meaning for human lives. 
Therefore in response to this call of the National Government 
to us as citizens to counsel together about women in industry, 
we pledge ourselves to earnest and thorough study of conditions 
in our own communities. We look to the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor for leadership in de- 
scribing the realities of industrial life as women have seen and 
experienced them and in formulating policies and standards. 

We urge that organizations represented here give support to 
the federal and state agencies through which facts are collected 
and given to the public, and that on the basis of these facts we 
build up a program for the intelligent share of women in human- 
izing industrial processes. 


REMEMBER during the war talking with Mr. Andrew 


Furuseth, the great representative of seafaring labor. We 


were discussing the rush of women into the industrial estab- 


lishments under the compulsion of the war. 
“The question is whether they will stay there after the 


_war is over,” he said. 


“They will be in a position to choose whether they will 
or not,” I answered. “ They will try to stay in industry, I 
fee] quite sure. So many of them like it better than cook- 
ing and cleaning. We have the added weapon of the vote 
just now, to keep us wherever we decide that we want to 


be. Nothing can prevent our trying it out, anyway—old 
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and young, married and un- 
married. We have the right 


to try.” 
“If you try it out,” Mr. 
Furuseth answered very 


slowly, “if you try it out, 
you white women, and stay 
in, then it means the extinc- 
tion of the white race. I 
agree that you have the right 
to choose as you say, but our 
industries being what they 
are, there is no other possible _ 
result.” | 

I cried out at this, for the 
answer then was the same as ~ 
it isnow. But only through 
what may grow out of such 
organized efforts as this great 
conference of women, can the determination so to remake 
industry that it will develop instead of destroy the race, 
become a reality. 


MarTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 

At the same time that the Women’s Industrial Confer- 
ence was Sitting, there was introduced into both houses of 
Congress, a bill “to amend the penal laws” which makes’ 
it possible legally to promote the wider knowledge of birth 
control. It is an interesting commentary on the potential 
force of the organizations represented at this conference that 
while all previous efforts to get the bill introduced have 
failed, the mere incidental bringing up of the idea of birth 
control and its favorable reception by the conference seemed 
to bring the bills almost automatically before the Senate and 
the House. And not only that, but there seems a chance 
that they may be passed at this present session of Congress. 


Labor Banks and Cooperative 
~ Credit Unions 


ANDLING money and credit is as much a business 

as handling dry goods or automobiles; and, like other 
businesses, it is operated for profit. But if the test of a 
public utility is whether it is “‘ vested with a public interest,” 
then banking and credit are a public utility, although the 
idea that they may be controlled and operated by the public 
for its own advantage is only beginning to develop. | 
Fhe first tentative experiment in the democratic control. 
of credit in! the United States was made when the Credit 
Union Enabling Act was passed in Massachusetts in 1909. A 


{ 


4 


1 small cooperative association of people who 
to natal or who need credit. Each member 


mz an Ge pods or receive loans. Interest on capital is 
restricted and surplus savings, are divided democratically 
ng depositors. Borrowers cannot be charged more than 
wescribed minimum interest. In 1921 there were eighty- 
two credit unions in Massachusetts with total resources of 
047,172; New York state had eighty-six credit unions 
th capital of $4,445,297. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
dit unions of these two states were in cities. In North 
Jarolina, which has the third largest number, all of the 
pions are organized among the farmers. It is through the 
credit union that the poor student gets a loan to carry him 
\rough the remainder of his college course; that newly 
narried couples are enabled to pay cash for their furniture 
ns sige of buying it on the instalment plan at a great sacri- 
:; that the woman about to be confined is able to employ 
ne doctor and a nurse for a few days instead of becom- 
ng a charity patient in the city maternity hospital. And 
ach one of these beneficiaries has an active part in the 
ontrol of the society which provides the help. 

ey : 

BUT the credit crane a more or less personal affair. It 
/ meets individual emergencies, not the large needs of 


creasingly met that democratic credit and banking are 


as felt the need of being able to meet its own emergency 
lemands independently of the established bankers, and in 
ponse. labor banks are springing up all over the country. 
Late in 1920 the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
operative National Bank was organized in Cleveland. 
ifty-one per cent of the stock was taken by the brotherhood 
itself, and the balance by individual members of the union. 
When the bank was opened the assets were about $650,000. 
y»day they are in excess of $19,100,000, and steadily 
increasing. Although not cooperative in the Rochdale sense, 
bank has several cooperative features. Interest on capital 
testricted. Depositors share in the profits and deposits 
draw interest from the time they are placed in the bank, 
nstead of from the first of the quarter, as is customary with 
ther banks. These features, coupled with the fact that 
nized labor controls the institution, haye aroused con- 
erable hostility on the part of local bankers. Recent 
eports state that the county funds, deposited in this bank 
t year when the Engineers’ Bank outbid the other banks 
r the business, have been suddenly withdrawn to the 
punt of $1,500,000. The bank is too soundly established, 
ywever, to be seriously embarrassed by this action. Two 
anches have recently been established, one in the city 
rt, the other in the suburb of Nottingham. 
couraged by this example, other labor groups have 
red in the same direction within the past two years. 
Peoples’ Cooperative State Bank in Hammond, Indiana, 
gely controlled by the Cleveland bank. It has increased 
riginal assets of $163,000 to more than $500,000 since 
ganization as a labor bank. The San Bernardino Valley 
, with branches in Barstow and Needles, is similarly 
bel by labor interests and closely affiliated with the 
gineers’ Bank in Cleveland. In May its assets were 
Ths Federated Bank and Trust Company of 
1 aha, opened October 1, 1922, and the 


wing up on a large scale. Organized labor, in particular, 
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ny group. And it is because these group needs must be - 
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Ta Chicago the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


America opened the Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank 
July 1, 1922, with $400,000; within four months its 
resouces increased to $1,500,000, and it had 3,500 pe 
itors. . 


THER banks are in the process of organization. In St. 


Louis another group of railroad men are preparing to. 
open the Telegraphers’ Cooperative National Bank in Apzil, © 


1923, with a capital of half a million. The Fraternity a ti 


Company of Harrisburg, Pa., has some excellent men behind — 
it and gives promise of real power. In Cincinnati is being 
organized the Brotherhood. of Railway Clerks’ National © 
Bank under the auspices of still another group of railsoadad 
workers. The Big Four Brotherhoods of Pittsburgh are 
cooperating with the Central Trades Council in establish- 
ing the Brotherhood Savings and Trust Company, with half 


_a million dollars capital. ‘This company is limiting the 


a ‘ 


number of shares each individual may hold to ten. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, workers have now obtained a charter for a — 


bank there. Dallas, Texas, is following suit. 

In New York the campaign is under way for the creation 
of the Federation Trust Company, with $1,000,000 capital 
and $1,000,000 surplus, by a joint committee of the city 
and the state Federations of Labor. . 
movement predict a phenomenal growth for the bank, situ- 
ated as it is right in the financial center of the United 
States. 

These democratically controlled banks are bursting 
through the crust of the older financial system all over the 


tie 


The leaders in this 


country. There seem to be no lengths to which they may en 
not go, no size they may not attain, for the money put into 


the banks of the country by the depositors exceeds the money 
invested by bank stockholders fifteen to one. It has been 
said that the labor unions in this country have nearly a 


~ hundred million dollars in their official treasuries. Members 
of these unions must have more than a billion dollars on — 
‘The farmers probably have nearly — 


deposit in the big banks. 
as much again. If these depositors choose to become their 
own bankers, it is quite conceivable that they can take over 
the financing of the country. The present need is for 


enabling legislation to make it possible for more of these 


labor banks to become strictly cooperative. 
Crpric Lonc 


There is no keeping up with the workers in their drive to 


finance themselves. Since Mr. Long’s article went into type, 
the Federation Trust Company of which he speaks has actu- 
ally applied for a New York charter, has “in sight” two 


million dollars capital with which to start it, and has engaged _— 


as banking expert, Dr. Walter F. McCaleb, who worked out 
plans for the Cleveland Bank. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief 


of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, has also an-— 
nounced the purchase of an interest in the Empire Trust — 


Company of New York City. Eleven more new banks have 


been authorized by labor groups and will be opened within — 


the year. They span the country from New York to Los 


Angeles, Spokane and Seattle and from Arkansas to Mon- : 


tana, These banks are of two different types. In one type 


' 


all of the shares are held either by union members individu- 3 


ally, or by the union organizations. In the other, only 51 


per cent are held by them. The former type, however, seems — 
Labor is tak- — 


to be increasing more rapidly than the other. 
ing seriously to heart what Mr. Stone said before the annual 
convention of locomotive firemen in Houston last June: “ ats 


you will use the power you hold in your hands, in ten years — 


you can control the financial policy of the United States.” 
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administration of public relief 
is the integration of mothers’ 
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>new laws. 


degradation of poor relief, the 


of relief will inevitably remain 
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Ten Years of Mother 


HE STORY of mothers’ pensions in the United 


States is a matter of a single decade. Before 1913 
only two states, Missouri and Illinois, made sta- 
tutory provision for such relief. By the end of 
that year the number had risen to eighteen.. It now stands 
at forty, besides the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
The responsibility which the states thereby assumed for 
the preservation of home life for dependent fatherless chil- 
dren, by granting regular cash allowances to the mother, 
has marked an enormously significant forward step in social 
solidarity. 
not everywhere been converted into action. In several 
states the laws are inoperative by reason of legal defects or 
the lack of appropriations. In others serious defects of ad- 
ministration have stood in the way of the hoped-for achieve- 
ment.’ _ : 

Out of the study and experience of the last ten years has 
come a desire to get away from the loose conception of the 
purpose of these measures which is implied in the term 
““mothers’ pensions.” The laws recently passed or rewrit- 
ten have replaced the older term with “ mothers’ assistance,” 
“mothers’ allowance” or “aid to parents.” Thus it is 
hoped to correct the impression that this aid is a reward for 
service rendered in the past, is always a fixed sum, and in- 
volves no responsibility on the 
part of the recipient—the usual 
concomitants of a pension. 

A certain. confusion of 
thought is perhaps inevitable; 
mothers’ pensions did serve no- 
tice in a spectacular way that 
dependent fatherless children 
are the concern of the state. 
We must not forget that it was 
the ban upon poor relief which 
called for the creation of spe- 
cial agencies to administer the 
The interpretation 
of a mother’s pension as more 
“honorable” than other kinds 
of relief is the result of the 


stamp of social inferiority 
which it brings, and the general 
impression that it is the last re- 
sort of the lazy, shiftless and 
improvident. This false dis- 
tinction between. different kinds 


until poor relief is transformed 
into a social and humane insti- 
tution. 

Surely one of the most 
searching problems facing: the 


It is true that the principle thus accepted has 


The drawings on this and the opposite. page 
are reproduced by courtesy of the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Pensions 


pensions and poor relief. Of two families living side by 
side, one, because it is fatherless, may receive an adequate 
grant and the ministrations of the case worker; the other, 
deserted by the father, receives the pauper’s dole and utter 
neglect. In Masssachusetts, where mothers’ aid is adminis- 
tered by the overseers of the poor under state supervision, 
it has brought about a new spirit and treatment in the entire 
administration of poor relief. A little leaven has leavened 
the whole lump. 

Two movements promise at least partial solutions of this 
difficulty. One is the formation of county boards of public 
welfare which include as ex-officio members both mothers’. 
pensions and poor relief officials. “This, it would seem, must 
ultimately offer some sort of amalgam. The other involves 
giving a greater measure of control. over the dependent 
child to the agency administering mothers’ pensions. The 
New York legislature of 1922 authorized the boards of 
supervisors of the various counties to grant to the boards of 
child welfare jurisdiction over all dependent children 
whether or not such children were to be supported in their 
own homes. 

The solution of some of the difficult administrative prob- 
lems has related to methods of supervising the work of the 
local authorities. Where administration is left entirely to 
the local communities it has 
generally come about that, 
while it is excellent .in some 
communities where case-work 
standards are accepted, in many 
others, especially the rural 
neighborhoods, it is still back- 
ward and undeveloped. This 
situation is not peculiar to the 
mothers’ pension movement. It 
is a platitude that constructive 
social work invariably lags. be- 
hind in the smaller centers un- 
less there is special’ stimulus 
from without or unusual lead- 
ership from within. When it 
is considered how remote from 
the social consciousness of all 
except a comparatively few 
city dwellers was any apprecia- 
tion of case-work technique ten 
years ago, and when we now 
see its application over hill and 
dale in the ten or twelve states 
having something like adequate 
state supervision, it is evident 
that we have traveled far in 
this decade. 

Experience seems clearly to 
demonstrate that state supervi- 
sion, with or without state aid, 
is essential to effective adm 


the local nee deedier hey be courts, poor 
c lay boards of trustees. In twelve states there is 
ne form of central control or supervision: in three of 
hes se a state board acts in both an administrative and super- 
ry capacity; in six a state agency administers the law; 
three state supervision is educational and advisory. In 
other states the local administrative unit is required to 
DO rt to the state board of charities or to the state board 


is interesting to observe oe state cooperation with the 
eal units is quietly coming about even in states where the 
4 is administered by the courts and where state supervi- 
m as such is therefore difficult to introduce, In Minne- 
ota the Children’s Bureau is 
iding the courts in the organi- 
zation of voluntary advisory 
sommittees and through its field 
ents is sowing the seeds of an 
roved technique. The Ohio 
stitute for Public Efficiency, 
private body with a public 
purpose,” has taken the initia- 
in calling state conferences 
judges and probation officers for the purpose of consider- 
how conditions may be improved. 


. A OTHERS’ pensions hive from the first been regarded. 


. as a child welfare measure and the women of the land 
watched the management of them with especial concern. 
leagues of women voters east and west, north and 
, are sponsoring improvements in the laws and more 
ate appropriations. In Pennsylvania where the law 
dministered exclusively by unpaid county boards of 
nen trustees the responsibility has been regarded by the 


- have been ee demonstrated. 
These lay groups are in intimate and constant touch with 


facts of our social life. In the rural counties espe- 
they tend to become centers of child welfare activity, 


‘or informing and stimulating the local communities 
value of lay committees is inestimable, even though they 
only in an advisory capacity to the courts, the county 
nissioners or whatever the local unit of administration 
be. 

ne of the Sie ative problems grow pt out of 
sions of the law. Few estates, not over fifteen at the 
ide, have made an adequate maximum grant per child, 
all for the one- and two-child families. Most of the 
ow a larger initial grant for the first child and a 
z flat amount for each of the other children. If this 


made leonsiderably larger in most states. For 
the Ohio law allows $35 per month for the 
d and ee for each of the other children. Prob- 


Bt note that the New York State Board 
tes that an, average monthly grant of 
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$12.83 per child is adequate in a family containing three 


children (the average family assisted contains three children 
plus), and that an average monthly grant of $11.60 is ade- 
quate in a family containing four children. The average 


grant per child necessary for a family of two children gt 


would, of course, need to be larger than that required for 
a family of three children. ‘These calculations take into 
consideration the fact that generally the assisted families 
do not require full support, though the maximum allowed 
by law should be sufficient to provide this when necessary. 


Serious as are the limitations of the laws in regard to the 
maximum per child and per family the actual grants often 


fall far short of those permitted, because of local economy 


or inadequate appropriations. 


Of the twelve states which pro- 


have lived up to this accepted 
obligation in an adequate man- 
ner. 
templated the state’s reimburs- 
ing the counties for one-third 
s of their expenditures but it spe- 

ESTHER ALerHea Richaros cifically provided that not over 
$30,000 a year should be appropriated, which practically 
nullified the original intention. 

The Minnesota law likewise provides that the state 
shall reimburse the counties one-third but no appropriation 
has ever been made by the legislature; the Virginia law pro- 
vides for reimbursement but nothing has been appropriated. 
The Pennsylvania state appropriation for 1921-23, which 
is matched by the counties and determines the county appro- 
priation, was $1,000,000, which is adequate to cover only 
about one-third of the need. Massachusetts and California 
probably offer the best examples of adequate state aid. Pos- 
sibly Connecticut and Maine should also be included. New 
York offers the best example of a state in which the coun- 
ties, without state aid, make for the most part adequate 
appropriations. But, generally speaking, without state aid 


the local communities, except the larger cities, provide far 


from adequate amounts. 
Not the least significant feature of mothers’ pension admin- 
istration today is the desire to evaluate results by the applica- 


tion of broad and fundamental tests and by studies on the — 
Many agencies have adopted — 


part of disinterested agencies. 
the policy of routine physical examinations for all mothers 
and children under care, so that they may know what part 
this measure is playing in the preservation of health. In 
Pennsylvania school records are secured, for all the assisted 


vide by law for state aid, few 


The Wisconsin law con- — 


children of school age, two or three times a year and~ SA, 


in some counties as often as once a month. 
delphia the percentage of promotions among children receiv- 
ing mothers’ assistance for February, 1922, was higher than 


in Phila 


the percentage of promotions for the school children of the 


city as a whole. 


The Buffalo Foundation has recently made an exhaustive — . 


survey of the work of the Buffalo Board of Child Welfare, i 


which included a study of the families whose grants have 
been withdrawn. A group of Boston mothers’ aid families _ 


has been studied by the Boston Dietetic Bureau with 2 oa 
reference to diet and health, and the Boston Finance Com- 


mission is now engaged in a survey of pension administration 


in Boston. The Missouri State Board of Charities and 


Correction is making a detailed study of the administration 


of the law in that state. 


The Wisconsin State Board of 
Control completed a study of administration in Wisconsin 


~ 
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about a year ago and embodied in its report [the Administra- 
tion of the Aid to Dependent Children’s Law in Wisconsin. 
Compiled by the State Board of Control of Wisconsin, 
1921] an urgent recommendation on behalf of state super- 
vision. The Central Council of Social Agencies of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, is engaged in a study of mothers’ pensions 
in that city. 

Perhaps the greatest test of the efficacy of the work is the 
response of the families who are recipients of aid. ‘Ihe 
Denver Bureau of Charity has fostered an organization of 
the seventy-odd mothers receiving aid and a committee chosen 
by this group acts in an advisory capacity to the bureau. 

At the present stage of development it is of the utmost 
importance that some national agency devote itself to gather- 
ing, interpreting and diffusing information, and to building 
up a body of standards applicable in this field. No agency 
is better equipped to do this than the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, which has already made so many valuable contribu- 
tions to the subject. 

At the suggestion of the Children’s. Bureau a group of 
mothers’ pensions officials at the 1921 session of the National 
Conference of Social Work requested the appointment of a 
committee “to cooperate with the Federal Children’s Bureau 
for the advancement of standards” in the mothers’ pension 


field. This committee was duly appointed by the chairman. 


of the family section, of which it is a sub-committee. Its 
first piece of work was a questionnaire study of standard 
family budgets among mothers’ pension agencies [Federal 
Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 109], of which a 
full report was made at the meeting held during the session 
of the National Conference at Providence. The answers 
to the committee’s interrogations everywhere manifested a 
humility, a spirit of self-examination, and an outreaching for 
better methods, far removed, indeed, from the philistinism 
that has been so often associated with the administration of 
public relief. 

It is a well known fact that mothers’ pensions were the 
answer to an urgent cry of distress. They did not aim to 
be a comprehensive remedy for the problem of orphanage. 
Is it not imperative now, however, that consideration be 
given to the prevention of the terrible toll of death which 
creates these orphans? Mothers’ pension agencies need to 
realize that at the best their beneficent efforts are only second 
best—they cannot take the place of the dead fathers in these 
homes. In the case of children aided in Pennsylvania between 
1914 and 1916, 90 per cent of the fathers died before rach- 
ing the age of 45 years; between 1918 and 1920 the corre- 
sponding figure was 85 per cent. The majority died from 
preventable diseases. A comprehensive program of health 
insurance would undoubtedly reduce health hazards and 
prevent thousands of untimely deaths, just as workmen’s 
compensation is reducing hazards of industry. 

There is an apprehension among thoughtful workers that 
these mothers’ pension laws cannot be the ultimate remedy 
for the problem of orphanage for still another reason. The 
families assisted, especially the mothers, must be as those 
under special tutelage, not independent units of society. The 
grant can always be used as the basis of coercion. I would 
like to raise the question whether the fact that this tremen- 
dous economic power is probably used exclusively in the 
interest of the children makes it ultimately defensible in a 
would-be democratic society. Rubinow, the well known 
authority on social insurance [Social Insurance, P 437] says 
of the mothers’ pension movement: 


Its dependence upon the philosophy of public relief is too. 
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evident to permit it to be classed with measures of economic 
justice. The necessity of application and investigation, and the 
dependence of the grant upon some extraneous judgment as to 
economic need and moral worth, are conditions which differen- 
tiate it very decidedly from an automatic system of insurance. 

But as an admission of the necessity of public provision 
and of its preference to private charity, these acts mark a very 
important step forward, a step towards, if not quite yet z 
measure of, social insurance. 

Many state legislatures will be asked this winter to pass old 
age pension bills and to make appropriations therefor. It 
appears likely that, following the example of mothers’ pen- 
sions, the pension scheme will be given preference over the 
insurance principle. May it not be possible and desirable 
to use the experience gathered in the administration 01 
mothers’ pension laws as the basis for experimenting simul- 
taneously with preventive measures of social insurance to 
protect humanity from the hazards of premature death, 
disease, old age and unemployment? 

Mary F, Bocue 


To Serve the Traveler 


The day's work of a travelers aid society runs all the was 
from telling a stranger where the new public market is, ana 
what street-car to take, to straightening out a rebellious young 
runaway who has got herself into a worse scrape than she 
intended. It requires tact and training in its workers, and 
quick cooperation between widely scattered towns and cities. 
The National Society of Travelers Aid Societies, recognizing 
how much better the job might be done than is often the case. 
has gone through a period of stock-taking and reorganization. 
and has now come to the point of blocking out a definite 
program for greater efficiency, which its general director here 
outlines. 


RAVELERS AID is on the move. It has had some 
help in making up its mind as to the direction it was te 
take. Like ceztain other national movements, it has been sur- 
veyed by Raymond B. Fosdick and Mark M. Jones. The 
survey was an engineering study of the Travelers Aid move- 
ment generally and its national aspects to determine how the 
“association’s organization and activities . . . could be bettez 
adapted to the conditions with which the association was 
confronted.” ‘The need of the traveler for service was the 
major consideration of the surveyors. They saw that while 
Travelers Aid service had reached 577 cities, in 160 of which 
it was operating with paid staffs, there remained some 
2,200 of the 2,786 incorporated places of 2,500 population 
and over to which the service had not penetrated. 

The surveyors found faults of commission and of omis- 
sion a-plenty. When confronted with these shortcomings 
the national board of the association was neither smug not 
complacent. It was convinced that it had failed to take 
account of many of the larger factors for success in reaching 
its objectives; that in some cases it had failed clearly tc 
realize what those objectives should be, and how best te 
attain such objectives as had been recognized. The board 
became convinced that it had overlooked the importance, it 


not the necessity, of working out understandings which 


might become the basis of formal relationships with such 
vital factors in its work as the transportation companies upon 
whose property its local constituents operated, and with 
other national agencies which touched the traveler. 

Through the survey it was brought home to the nationa’ 
association that its constituency was not well organized o 
articulated ; that the privileges and responsibilities of 
agencies were not sufficiently” defined ; that its n 


2 training methods in connection ehh recruiting work- 
for local societies—in. short, that it needed reorganiza- 
on both as to policies, along lines that would be better 
ted to achieving the major objectives of the national 
ation, and as to personnel for board and staff leader- 
p. Not all of this was news to the national board, but the 
ar-cut method of presentation of the facts, not piecemeal 
in their entirety, and the comprehensive definition of 
main lines of a sound policy, were stimulating and sug- 


In November last, at Cincinnati, the largest and most 
resentative group of Travelers Aid board members and 
yorkers which had ever been gathered together, listened 
Mr. Jones present the Fosdick-Jones findings and_pro- 
posals. After debating their merits on the floor and in com- 
mittee, they decided to go back to their respective communi- 
ies and get the home folks to help them determine, in the 
ht of the findings and recommendations of the survey, 
at ought to be done to bring about a really adequate na- 
onal organization. Then they agreed to come to Wash- 
ng ton in May, 1923, in still larger numbers to complete 
he formal reorganization of the national association. 
a result of national thinking, a three years’ demonstra- 
ion program (1923-1925) was drafted, one deemed ade- 
te to the needs of the movement and possible of achieve- 
ment—not a mere projection of an executive's hopes and 
reams. The idea stuck in the drafters’ minds that the 
am and the budget should be so tied together that 
one could tell by looking at the budget exactly what in the 
ty of services to local societies could be expected from 
ae proposed expenditures, and similarly, when one looked 
at the financial statements which would represent expendi- 
in operating the program, one could tell exactly what 
wad been spent to carry out each specific objective of the 
rO ogram and what was the unit cost of each item of service. 
This demonstration program and budget so appealed to 
foundations, one of which had never before contributed 
association, that its 1923 income will be more than 
- that of 1922. This added income will enable the 
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| LOCAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES SERVE 
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owing how the urban population of the United States is 
various local Travelers Aid agencies. Urban population, 
the Fourteenth Annual Census of the United States, is 

at part of the population residing in ce and other 
aces having 2,500 inhabitants or more$ and in towns 


oe Hampshire, and ‘Rhode Island” 


association to put four field workers into service, not a large 
number to be sure, but three more than the movement has 
had before. The association will also be able much more 
adequately to develop a national personnel service to meet 
the increasing demands of local societies for well-trained 
workers, both as executives and station workers, and to 
stimulate that demand through field contact with its local 
units. Quite the most encouraging happening at the recent 
annual meeting at Cincinnati, next to a universal sense of 


national interdependence, was the recognition in places which’ 
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The extent of Travelers Aid service in the United Siates is here 

shown according to the population groups. The two charts on this 

page are reproduced from the Report on a Survey of the National 
Association of Travelers Aid Societies 


had not heretofore felt that need, that in such short-time 
contacts as Travelers Aid has with its clients, trained social 
workers are as necessary as in the older case-working 
agencies. Several well-trained social workers of large ex- 


perience have recently become executives of local societies — 


in the belief that Travelers Aid is a growing movement 
which offers a real opportunity for their best efforts and for 
the utmost of skilled service. 

During 1923 a beginning will be made in developing 
“training centers,” the first of which will be established at 
Cleveland, to be followed as soon as possible by additional 
centers which will be conveniently located for the training 
of workers in the four major geographic sections of the 
county. 
with the cooperation of the local Travelers Aid Society, a 
course of class-room instruction, given in some competent 
teaching institution, will supplement a well-supervised field 


- experience and training in actual service to travelers. The 


courses of training will be adapted to the needs of prospec- 
tive Travelers Aid workers who have had no previous social 
work experience, and also to those who have had some ex- 
perience, preferably in the case-work field, or adequate school- 
of-social-work training, but who lack sufficient acquaintance 
with the best standards of Travelers Aid practice to warrant 
national recommendation. 

An executive, who will be a trained specialist, will be 
added immediately to the national staff for educational and | 
publicity service, to locals as well as the National Association. 
The Travelers Aid Bulletin, which has heretofore been 
published. bi-monthly, began its career as a monthly in Janu- 
ary. The new program calls for higher standards all along 

the line, for more and better service from the national to 
locals, for an improved Travelers Aid local service and for 
a more complete occupation of the field. It contemplates 
also working agreements with transportation agencies and 
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At these centers, under national supervision, but - 


638 
- governmental departments and lose: relations with allied 
national agencies and with community federations and other 
effective local agencies. In all of its program the Associa- 
tion is keeping its “eye on the ball,” in this case the problem 
of the traveler in its most comprehensive aspects. Above 


all programs and machinery it sets adequate service to the 
travelers as its goal. Joun R. SHILLaDy 


Sifting the “Orphans” 


HAT the dependent child is not, as a rule, parentless, 
has again been clearly demonstrated by a study of 5,000 
children in “ orphanages” in Cleveland. Of these only 8% 
per cent were full orphans; of the remainder, half (or 47 
per cent of the total) had both parents living and the rest 
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THE WAY OF THE DEPENDENT CHILD 


A chart used by the Children’s Bureau of Cleveland to Cauelies 
its work as “the planning center for needy children” 


(44% per cent) had one parent. And again the question 
is raised as to whether the child needs the institution or the 
institution needs a raison d’étre. Before the latter suspicion 
can be wholly dispelled, the child’s need must be clearly 
and conclusively shown. Only when every effort has been 
exhausted to secure proper care for a child, first in its own 


home, or, that failing, in a carefully selected and supervised 


foster home, should institutional care be considered. 
The Children’s Bureau in Cleveland is therefore making 


_ astudy of every child for whom application is made for ad- 


mission to any one of twenty-odd Cleveland institutions. 
In discussing recently the case procedure in these studies, 
_ Lawrence C. Cole, the executive secretary of the bureau, set 
forth the two lines of inquiry which were followed: First, 
_ the study of the family includes the personalities of the par- 
ents, their character and standing in the community, their 
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social agencies have 


thorough Wiesoees of the real family difficulty. The neces- 


| of the child by a volunteer physician has given place to a 


a strength one ncdas their vocation ‘and qnan 
ability. It is necessary to know their physical conditio 
whether they have tuberculosis or other infectious diseases, 
their religious faith and church connections, and their contr 
over their children. This study should not be limited to th 
parents but should include all other near relatives, gran 
parents, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts and others. Frequently - 
the relatives can provide good care for children whose paren 
have died or broken down. On the other hand every paren 
for the child’s sake as well as for the community, should 
held to a strict financial accountability, by court action 
necessary. In order to determine the parent’s fair ability 
pay, his exact earning and his other obligations, as well 
actual budget expenses, must be ascertained. On the basis 
of this exact knowledge, i in all fairness he should be asked 
to pay as large a proportion as possible of the actual cost 
care, which amount should be increased or decreased as hb 
earnings or circumstances warrant, 

This inquiry includes, secondly, the study of the child him- 
self, including his heredity, with consideration for possib 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, syphilis or other tendencies; h 
previous environment, his home life, school and church rela- 
tionships and personal companionships; his physical condi- 
tion, his mental condition; his social history with his disposi- 
tion, preferences, likes and dislikes. ‘These are all necessary 
to determine in what kind of home he will best fit. 
HROUGH the confidential exchange it is fresnel . 
possible to know the whole family history and back 
ground of the child before any contact is. made with 
him or his family. In Cleveland it is found that in prac- 
tically every instance where placement is requested, other 
known the family. When the 
records are consulted and the family’s own. story has 
been secured, the study should point the way to a 


sary information can be secured only by trained workers 
through calls in the home, relatives, schools, employers ani 
other sources of information and advice. Another essential 
for adequate planning is a thorough medical examination of 
the child. In Cleveland, the former superficial examination 


thorough going examination by a pediatrician. Even now 
many of the Cleveland children are found to require hospital 
care, fresh air camp treatment, or other specialized forms of 
medical attention instead of the ordinary institutional care. ‘e 

There must be also an. adequate mental diagnosis, at least” 
of all ‘‘ problem,” mentally difficult or subnormal children 
In a specialized institution in Cleveland, through patient and 
painstaking physical and mental examination and observati 
study, diagnosis and recommendations for the care of this 
type of child are available. 

With such a study of all the pertinent social facts, institu-— 
tions and agencies are able to develop a comprehensive plan > 
of treatment. This must involve the family as well as the 
child; no child can be planned for apart from his family and 
evenkualle the great majority return to their own people. It _ 
includes cooperation with social agencies, church, school, rela: M 
tives and employers. Placement in an institution, in a free, 
boarding or adoptive home, or in the home of a relative may 
be the outcome of this siidy) It has been possible to sift the 
applications so that with the present institutional capacity, 
the old waiting lists have been wiped out and all children in 
real need of institutional care are being placed immediately. 
Only one in five of the direct applications ie pr Ss 
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, court ‘action, tie dice care, and so on. 
gnizing always that each child’s situation has unique 
and must be settled on its own merits, Cleveland 
orker: endeavor to work out. general principles of action 
: in types of distress. For instance, for the widow and 

€ ted woman, a point seems to have been reached where it 
is no longer necessary to place children because of poverty 
ne. Through the family. agencies and adequate mother’s 
si sions it is possible to keep the children at home with their 
mothers. Leaving the best interests of ie child out of 


t ce the cost of Guseituronal care varies from $3.50 to $13 a 
week without interest on the investment, while a much 


me. } 

The child a divareed parents should be placed only with 
In the case of pending divorces, except in ex- 
enddaae ae should be refused since studies 


t, ne EE Teen in such cases is made ve the Bureau 
Domestic Relations and only on its recommendation and 


AC 


en where the parents are willing, unless action is taken to 
move the cause of difficulty. If the evidence warrants, 
ecution should be instituted and the parents placed on 
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Ts is useless to ise the child neglected bi its own bakente: 


Mas. A, deserted, with 7" 
six children, asks the Dakota(’ 
County Welfare Ass'n for 
help. She thinks her hus- 

back went to friends near oe 
DENVER. She has a mother 
and sister in HARTFORD; M. 
A has an uncle in BALTIMORE 
and a brother in MEMPHIS. 
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probation, so that while the child may be receiving outside 


care, the home is being built for his return. 
trials the home cannot be rebuilt, the child should be perma- 
nently removed and given an opportunity in a new environ- 
ment. However, placement of the child without court action, 
with the parents still retaining custody, will not solve the 


problem, for the parents may demand the child at any time. — 


A constructive plan.involving the child and family alike is 
needed in these cases. 


Only as each children’s institution and agency reaches in- 


telligently with its service the children in real need of its care 
can it fulfill a useful place in the community and have a real 
reason for existence. “This mission requires the highest de- 
gree of wisdom, conscience and training. 


JUST BY WAY of rounding out this subject of child-plac- 
ing, we note that the United States Children’s Bureau has 
undertaken a study of standards of child-placing agencies. 
The inquiry is to include ten such organizations in various 
parts of the country and emphasis will be placed on methods 
of work that will be of constructive value to other agencies. 
Katherine Hewins, executive secretary of the Church Home 
Society of Boston, and L. Josephine Webster, executive sec- 
retary of the Vermont Children’s Aid Society, have been 
engaged by the bureau as a special staff for this investigation. 
Simultaneously with their study, Dr. Mary L, Evans will 
look into the methods of efficiency of the health supervision 
of placed-out children in the same communities. J. Prentice 
Murphy of Philadelphia pointed out some of the pitfalls in 
this task in the Survey MipMonTu iy for October 15, 1922. 
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MrAS UNCLE 


tleton only a shane ay ago: bi 
Itold his triends that he was look’ 
ing for work and when he found it 
was going to send for his wife and 
children, ce heard ofa job enan 
~ apple form in Washington and left 
|at once. Friends did not know addness 
but thought it was near Seattle. 
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WHAT INTER - CITY COOPERATION MEANS IN CASE WORK 


a 
lated by the American Association for Organizing Family Social Work as a graphic reminder 
volunteers” of vine kup necessity for continuous team -work in efforts for family adjustment 


is discovered by the Balti- 
more \ Famuly Welfare wipe! 
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EDUCATION 


Dramatized Economics 


STUDENT, registering for certain advanced 

courses in a respectable American university, once 

suggested that he would like to “ major” in eco- 

nomics and contemporary drama. He thought he 
saw a connection between the two fields of study; but he 
was promptly assured that he did not; or that if he did he’ 
probably had such an odd dispersion of interests as to promise 
failure in almost any line of endeavor. 


Being a relatively orthodox sort of person, the student . 


deferred to the judgment of his seniors, and applied himself 
intensively to the study of economics. In the course of a 
year or so he was entrusted with the guidance of approxi- 


mately sixty college sophomores who had been, for the most 


© 


ae a 


_part, drafted into a course in elementary economics. 


Having followed the study of economics in a conven- 
tional way, and knowing the methods employed by the most 
widely approved preceptors, he started out to follow in the 
footsteps of the fathers. He labored long and wordily over 
the manorial system; he traced with painstaking detail the 
metamorphosis of a cotton shirt to fix indelibly the impor- 
tance of the division of labor in our modern society; he 
exalted, with an extensive store of classical examples, the 
role of pecuniary value in the existing economic order; and 
then he gave an examination. 

What followed was tragedy, of a type that is extensive 
but little heralded, because of the remarkable capacity for 
silence of those who are most deeply affected—the university 
instructors. 

There was but one bright spot in a great expanse of 
muddled darkness. One youth demurred from the approved 
definition of capital—-a durable source of income viewed 


_objectively—which had been expounded. This flippant in- 


novator insisted that, according to that standard, a person 
who had suffered the misfortune to lose his hands and the 
good fortune to obtain artificial substitutes would bulk 


larger in the category of capital than a perfect physical - 
“specimen. 


Beyond this, there was chaos, and that particular type of 
chaos which indicates previous attempts at organization. 
Those students who didn’t quote, almost verbatim, long pas- 
sages from a text book—and there was a goodly number 
because the course was credited with an imposing casualty 
list—took the skeins of the conventional lingo of economics 


and knitted them into all manner of fantastic patterns, de- | 


signed at the same time to baflle and convince. 

Sixty hours of academic endeavor intensively wasted: 
that was the net result of the test. ‘Seasoned pedagogues, if 
courage could have been mustered to consult them, would 
probably have said something about “ valuable mental train- 
ing’; but it would have been truly difficult to establish any 
connection between “valuable mental training ” and the 
material submitted in the examination. 

The first impulse of the instructor was to admit decisive 
defeat in the offensive against the minds of his students, 
and to ask for transfer to the buildings and grounds depart- 


- ment. 


Investigation disclosed, however, that all the other in- — 


structors in the course ‘were in much the same unhappy 


frame of mind; and so he decided that he would somehow p 


struggle on. ‘ 
And a struggle it was. The first glow of confidence had 
developed into a distressing blush. The subject matter, al- 
though claiming intimate connections with the most com; 
pelling problems of present-day existence, continued to be 


presented in terms of dreary abstractions; and many of the © 


students tended to release their sufferings in mental repose. 
Curves, long restful curves, which were occasionally involved 


with other curves in relatively meaningless intersections; — 


hypothetical persons buying oranges with as much care as 
one would apply to the selection of a life career; and the 
solemn search for Ricardo’s marginal acre—all contributed 
to the dreariness of the business at hand. 

Another examination, and another confused recital of de- 
formed ideas. In the mental bedlam, however, there was 
one important bit of encouragement. In the discussion of 


the business cycle startling liberties had been taken with 


the facts; but not one of the entire group of students had 
agerianked the possibility of crisis and panic, although that 
had been discussed as a sort of parenthesis in the main 
theme. All the writers, no matter how badly confused their 


papers were otherwise, reacted with full force to the idea 


of a crisis. He 

Discounting for the fact that the general nature of the 
course might have suggested that element, there seemed to 
be something in the absolute unanimity of the response 
which commanded attention. In the idea of crisis, it 
seemed, there was something of reality, something of the 
struggle, the drama of human existence that fixed itself in 
the minds of the young persons. Human beings, caught 
in a maelstrom of conflicting forces, were struggling to find 
a way out. ‘There was crisis, and a crisis is.a human, a 


dramatic sort of thing. Where the conventional dogma had | 
entered relatively serious minds, to be either horribly a | 


torted or altogether lost, the image of a crisis had remained _ 


fixed. 


“HERE was another crisis, involving the struggle be-_ 

tween academic convention and what might be termec | 
humanization. It was a secret struggle waged in the mind 
of the embarrassed young instructor who had once had the 4 
temerity to suggest a connection between economics and 
_ drama. 
fling at the dramatization of the serious theme of econom 
was the issue. 

It was not proposed to construct a melodrama wherein 
the heroine might raise her voice in travail and lament, “ It’s 
those indirect costs again”; but to endeavor to make the 
relatively thrilling events BF life stand forth against a 
honestly constructed economic background—to use symbo ols 
of reality as the keys to underlying analyses. 

Any petition for the counsel of the elders was des ti 
to be unavailing. “Soft soap say the Ppt: and 
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To fail in an orthodox fashion, or to take a happy | 


i on as aie issued the Mi tntue: “The course 
’ ‘They would hark to the teaching con- 
bans, and all the instructor could urge was present 
ilure, an embarrassing argument. He would be told that 
his economic drama, as he called it, was simply the outward 
manifestation of important underlying causes—the funda- 
_ mental things, that he was getting the cart before the horse, 
vand that he was a generally impotent trifler. 

_ Sitting in solitary council, with the feeling of one who 


experiment in dramatization. Operations were inaugu- 
ated against the barriers that serve to maintain the aca- 
demic community in a state of blissful isolation; and the 
phomores were taken on daily excursions to the work-a- 
ay world, at times by such a plebeian transport as a news- 


Before many days students oe had mournfully droned 
1 ague ‘generalizations, drawn from a multitude of striking 
articulars and devitalized in the drawing, found them- 
elves interested in what was going on, and-a few confessed 
that they wondered why. . 
~ Outstanding facts in the drama of life—news facts, in- 
eed—were made the entering wedge in the drive against 
the citadel of sophomore indifference; and interest in the 
thy and wherefore of these facts was rather easily aroused. 
From a wofully pedantic undertaking, the course became 
a source of mutual pleasure. That there might be some 
ight connection between the daily papers and economics 
the pleasant discovery made by not a few students; and 
n queries, drawn in considerable measure from current 
erience, rather than sad complaints, occasioned by the 
polemics of: classical economists, became the rule, - 
A student acquainted with the plight of the fixed-income 
ses of central Europe who, without relaxing in their 
rounds of toil, find themselves mendicants, dependent 
the bounty of their former tradespeople, quickly became 
a student. interested in causes, although monetary theory 
for its own sake had been preached.to careless ears. An 
ponent mine disaster, substituted for generalizations de- 


‘wagon with a twentieth-century horse, if not with 
or, was rounded out, and the students continued on 
way through the academic maze. ‘The instructor fol- 
wed along his newly chosen route. What he is now won- 
in; is at the members of his experimental group, 


“Yes, I studied Polecon. 


seling the sathe old story, 
Must have 


book by—what is that fellow’s name? 
dam Smith. Pretty dusty stuff. % 


the Penetally approved method of teaching eco- 
at present. The instructor, however, is hoping 
is sophomores may have caught a glimpse of the con- 
| ert economics and reality ; that a courageous 
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3 about to stone a sacred feraple. he decided in favor of: 


_ countries are not without interest to the rest of the world. 
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The Pe eotor General Writes 


J. 8. Machar, inspector - general of the Czecho-Slovak — 
army, 1s Considered by many to be the greatest poet now 
writing in the Czech language. Mr. Machar was formerly ; 
associated. with President Masaryk in politics, but he has — 
retired from political life. He has recently published a 
book—called Kriminal (that is, Prison) —in which he — 
depicts his experiences of five months in an Austrian prison — 
during the war. The following “ Hints for Life” are from — 
the introduction to a primary reader used in Czecho-Slovak 
schools, with students from nine to sixteen years of age. 
The translation was made by Antonin Palecek, a member of 
the European student mission brought to this country by the 
National Student Forum. The educational opinions of the — 
inspector-general of the army of one of the Central European 


MAN unknown to you wishes to say a few words to 

you, my friend. He would like you to keep them in — 
your soul, as if they had been-said to you by your own — 
brother, who had already made his way through life while 
your life is still lying before you. 

This remember first: Many have told you—you will hear 
it often in the future—that you have “ duties to your nation, 
country, society.” But do not believe this, for it is not true. 
The first and principal duty is the one you owe to yourself. 

To be a whole man, to make of ‘yourself a man in the 
right sense of the term: All else is secondary, for all else 
is consequence of this first great principal duty. 

As a whole man and as a right man you will be a valuable ~ 
unit of society and of the nation, and such a unit, as you — 
know, is worth more than thousands and thousands of empty — 
words. a 

And you will attain it easily. When feeding the body do © 
not forget the soul. The soul, also, is hungry, eternally 
hungry; listen to its voice and do not suppress it. Do not 
suppress it, I tell you once more. For the soul, poor soul, is 
liable to be suppressed, to be cried down; but when it shrinks 
away somewhere in the corner, it wanes and dies. You, of ~ 
course, go on living, but your life is nothing more than the — 
life of a dumb animal, without a soul: you live to work — 
and you work to live! ong 

Do not deaden your soul! It is hungry, it wishes to eat, — 
feed it! As long as you live, feed it! Knowledge is power: _ 
Endeavor to attain this power. Money may make agreeable — 
some moments of your life, but it is knowledge which gives 
to your life its sense, its backbone, its force. Knowledge will — 
give value to your self; knowledge is the health of the i 
soul. 

Be faithful to books as long as you live. A book is your Bi, 
best friend, for it will not cheat you, forsake you, betray 
you; it is your best partner, for the wise have given in books 
the best they had in their souls. A book is the best recrea- — 
tion, for it never allows you to sink to the level of the animal. ‘ 

Do not permit yourself to be scared by the blows of life., 
A weak man is crushed by living; a strong man becomes lowe 
susceptible to the shocks of life, and thus only does he become — 
worth while. 

If you are dealing with a man in a business way, always ih 
ask yourself how you would like to be treated if you were in 
his place. Treat him as you would yourself like to be 
treated, and in no other way, and you will never fail. 

I repeat to you once more: Be a whole man! Be the right - 
man! In all circumstances of life! And the rest will come 
of itself. You will also be Czech, you will begin to feel 
that your Czech nature is inherent in you, that you never 
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never perish. 
As one of our greatest poets says: 
If each of us is. made of flint, 
The whole nation will be one solid block. 

Should I wish you good luck for your voyage? Good 
Luck! Life is a duty, live it earnestly, as it should be lived, 
and you will see that it also has enough of agreeable leisure, 
which will assure you happiness. But this does not lie out- 
' side the way of life; it is inside life, it grows out of life. Be 
fe a whole man, a righteous man! , 
fe 
i 


And for me it will be the greatest pleasure if sometimes 
when you are gray, in the evening of your life, you recall 
these, my words, and say: “ He was right, this man!” 


P Earning an Education 

he: 

ioe ERMANY is in the position of a rich man who has 
re suddenly lost his fortune and is forced to exchange a 
| life of luxury for one of want. Just as the glittering halls 
| 5 


of old palaces have been converted into schools and kinder- 
gartens, so brains that have been trained to analyze final 
causes are suddenly obliged to apply their craft and cunning 
in spheres governed not by the search for ideals but by the 
prosaic law of supply and demand. Intellect earns no liveli- 
hood in Germany today; the land of dreamers and thinkers 
reverberates with the strokes of heavy hammers. ‘Those who 
seven years ago did not know what it was to earn their 
daily bread in the sweat of the brow, today courageously 
enter into competition with work-mates whose hands are 
calloused in the service of industry—and their mental train- 
ing bears fruit. 

The German students’ fight for existence is admirable. 

In the last vacation 15,000 of them entered the mines; 

25,000 did other physical labor. In addition there are large 
‘numbers who have industrial side occupations during the 

term. Only a small proportion of the 90,000 students iy 

all their time to study. 

Often the heavy labor for wages is felt merely as an 
oppressive necessity. But there are also many socially minded 
students who have a feeling of comradeship for their pro- 
letarian fellow workers and consider it their task to bridge 
the sharp class contrast. They do not, however, find much 
response among the organized workers. ‘The galtoad work- 
ers, for example, refused recently to accept the intel- 
lectuals into their ranks until one of the socialist ministers 
appealed’ to their social conscience. The suspicion of the 
workers against this surprising invasion of their affairs is 
not, of course, without some justification. Instinctively 
the wage-earner sees in the student a potential blackleg and 
material for the hated Technical Reserve called in time of 
strike. 

Shop work is often part of the training of technical stu- 

dents and students in the natural sciences, but those in the 

humanistic sciences are also actively engaged in different 
sorts of manual work. 

Next to industry, the restaurants offer the most favorable 
labor market for these students. Many of them serve in 
coffee house orchestras which enable them to earn money 
during the evenings when there are no classes. Others are 
waiters and may be discerned by the sureness of their move- 
ments and the elegance of their evening coats, souvenirs of 
better days in many cases. Indeed, one may see on the 
notice boards of the universities requests from restaurateurs 


fe” work at their crowded establishments, where these student 
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can be anything else. A nation made of such individuals can 


that the lucky possessors of evening clothes apply for Sunday 


waiters are preferred because of their good. manners and thei1 
quick understanding of the guests’ wishes. At an exclusiv 
seaside resort, one expensive wine restaurant became par- 
ticularly popular. ‘The reason was that its manager was 
typical corps student with all the traditional grand manners — 
of that class. Such a restaurant manager in the old days ; 
might have become a diplomat—perhaps this one will, too, 
some day, i 

And the woman student? She has the advantage of being - ‘ 
a woman as well as a student. And there are great oppor- 
tunities for the trained woman today! She thinks ahead, 
and therefore gets results more quickly than the average — 
woman. She works economically, because she appreciates the © 
value of material. She is a faster worker, because she has a 
better conception of the value of time. And yet she does not i 
act over-hastily; she avoids errors and damages. In short, : 
her sense of responsibility and breadth of outlook have given 
her a favored place among manual workers. 

There is something of the grace of the grand-seigneurs _ 
during the days of horror in the French Revolution in this y 
quiet, uncomplaining acceptance of physical labor by so many — 
intellectuals. ‘This labor also contains a great ethical ele- 
ment. Though these students work primarily because they — 
must earn their living, their work brings their individual.» 
economic interests into closer relation with the economic 
interests of the whole people. Owing to their education and 
their trained habits, they recognize the larger social 
processes in the small parts they play, and see beyond their 
personal advantage, Thoughts of strike are far from their 
minds; and it is true that from their ranks the Technical 
Reserve is recruited. 4 

This organization has prevented much misfortune which | 
otherwise would have been occasioned by violent methods of — 
industrial combat. Radical minorities have sought to gain 
their demands by force. They have shown their power to 
deprive cities of water, electric light and gas, thereby pre- 
venting operations in the hospitals, and making possible 
widespread destruction from fire. A bloody battle in the 
streets would not have claimed more victims than such a 
strike, had it not been for the interference of this Technical — 
Reserve. In all the cities, bodies of educated citizens are now 
formed to meet such emergencies. In the years 1920 and 
1921, the reserve was called upon to act about five hundred | 
times. In 1922 it acted in nearly nine hundred cases. This” 
increase shows how important is the organization of the 
citizens for their own protection. ‘This year, more partic- 
ularly, strikes of agricultural laborers have threatened ‘an 
important part of the harvest. 

Any unprejudiced ‘observer must admire the practical 
services rendered by the intellectuals. They form today a) 
reserve of labor immeasurably rich in talents. It is with the 4 
aid of these intellectual forces that Germany will conquer 
its destitution and throw off the shackles that weigh it down. : 

CAMILLA JELLINEK F 
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THE GENERAL EDUCATION See 61 Brasdway 
New York City, has just published Public Education in Indiana, 
A Report of the Indiana Educational Commission, a book o 
more then 300 pages. This study comprises a survey of present 
conditions and a forecast of needed improvements. Chapter VII 
which deals with the problems of Vocational Education 

Indiana contains some rather drastic criticisms of recent policies 
‘in that field of education. The vocational education people » 
probably have a difficult time answering some of the wes 
raised in that chapter. 


COMMUNITIES 


About This Season, Plan Parks 


AVE you taken advantage of the standing invita- excellent food cooked and served by the states of New Jersey _ 
tion which a genial host, Major William A.- and New York and sold to you at cost of production. ‘fl 

Welch, in the name of the states of New Jersey perhaps you are interested in Boy or Girl Scouts or other — 
and New York, extends to the people to visit organized groups. If so, you can make arrangements for uy 
the Palisades Interstate Park? If you have, vou know that camping parties and the states of New Jersey and New York ie 
you can come afoot or a-horseback, by boat, train, motor bus _ will cook and transport to camp three times a day wholesome oy 
or private automobile. If you live with the other five and a_ meals suitable for hungry young Americans. Boating, bath- 
half million souls in New York you know that in winter ing and hiking aid the appetites of the campers. 
you can snowshoe on forest trails which the walking clubs Thirty-seven thousand acres are reserved in perpetuity by — 
have helped the park people to clear and mark, or skate on New Jersey and New York for the recreation of the people. — 
lakes of generous size which nature and the park engineers As Major Welch firmly believes, a_ beneficent Providence M 
have cooperated in providing. On hot summer afternoons kept a kindly eye on these mountains, lakes and cliffs over- 
you can cross the Hudson River to the Palisades where you looking the lordly Hudson to preserve them unspoiled dur-— i 
can cook your supper in approved picnic fashion. If you work ing the hundreds of years that the settlers were crowding ip 
five and a half days in the week, on Saturday afternoons into the nest of cities grouped around the Statue of Liberty. — 
and Sundays you can go by boat to Bear Mountain Inn where The initiative and energy of the Palisades park adminis- i 
you can play out-of-door games or tramp the surrounding tration have taught the East, at least, a good deal that: ify) 
hills. At the Inn you can order any kind of a meal you never knew before in the matter of making wilderness — 
desire from a counter seas to a table d/hote dinner de luxe, accessible to city crowds, and actually getting city crowds 
into the wilderness. But there have been state parks of ry 
various sorts for many years. The state of Ohio acquired 
land for reservoirs between 1830 and 1840, and before the — 
. Civil War the farmers used to go to these lakes to shoot a 
pigeons (those wild pigeons which are now extinct), though : 
the state did not formally dedicate the shores of the lakes as 
park territory until 1896. 
Somewhat less than a hundred years ago the several states 
began to set aside battlefields and homes of famous citizens. 

f & wuckimans, where ike 4 i : ; 
ih cP is S2ofet abovee We were still a little short on history and famous men, but 
‘ es piles we had enough to start. A few scenic marvels we had and — a 
apa rape bated the states began to take an interest in such local claims to 
SicepyHollow and glory and tourists; though we have been rather notetiaual al 
Be cou eke blind in this country to the drawing power of our native _ 
scenery. a 

Increasing population brought a new need. We can most 
of us remember ‘when we used to go on picnic parties sai 
carriages, buses or even hay wagons to Somebody’s Woods 
along some stream. Nowadays, in the eastern states at least, 
_ there is little unfenced free country for picnics. It is a far 
cry from the conditions of the year 1800 when local news- 
papers spoke of the “inexhaustible timber in the state of 

4 Maryland,” when the supply of open country so exceeded the i 
demand that land was a drug on the market; it is a far Y 
from those days to the present when states are appropriating _ 


SM ots be 


reserves created by the United States Government. 
us may live to see the fallacy of the claim of “ inexhaustible ” 
timber in Alaska. So we find a new need—the need for the - 
open country for recreation purposes, 


be an accepted principle that national parks abonta be areas of — 
outstanding scenic interest to the nation. Not every state 
may hope for a national park. National parks are distributed — 
“ine by the hand of nature and not, like Congress, according to 
om “Sa, _ geographical units. The recreation features of the national 


These illustrations from Palit- 
sades Interstate Park, by Robert 
L. Dickinson, are reproduced by 
courtesy of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 
156 Street, New York.: The park 
takes its name and, at its south- 
ern end, tts contour from the 
Palisades, whose wild beauty is . 
suggested in the drawings. The 
two sections from a graphic map 
relate Alpine and New York 


t pleagiee to as many as he can carry in the hae car. 
Moreover the opening of state parks within easy range 
i of all-day expeditions tends somewhat to relieve the pressure 
Nr if on the city parks which still have, Heaven knows, an enorm 
Nt ous part to play in making city neighborhoods livable. Major © 
Nii] Welch has gone so far as to suggest that automobiles might 
Nt be barred from some of the neighborhood parks so that they 
may be utilized to the fullest degree by those who must walk — 
ll to the outdoors. Meanwhile the i increasing number of those / 
' who ride has made it more and more important to link reser-_ 
vations and parks together, and has thrown new emphasis on 
parkways like the network which covers Essex County, in 
New Jersey, or the Palisades roadway which hugs the face 
of the cliffs for many glotious-miles. 


A case in point is the proposed Morris Canal Sarwan ; 
winding for a hundred miles across northern New Jersey, 
though this plan, if realized, will be of equal interest to 
those who travel by motor, canoe, or the Australian crawl. 
The canal, just short of a hundred years old, has been ac-— 
quired by the state under an agreement with the Lehigh Val- i 
ley Railroad. It climbs oP and slides down the Jersey hills 
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parks are simply a part of the 
plan to make available for enjoy- 
ment and study these outstand- 
ing areas. ‘They cannot be read- 
ily accessible to all the people all 
the time. 

But human beings have a-need 
for getting into the open, a need 
which city parks, useful as they 
are, cannot fill. Moreover the 
automobile has made it possible a [rete ey ih rele 
for John Robinson to pack his C iron 
family into the flivver and drive a = 
a hundred or a thousand miles to AN 
a free camp site by a river or lake ie hicee 
o . . ‘compose 
where in a vacation of a week or \ sear Ker 
a month the family may live un- 
der the trees, tramp, fish, boat in 
a fashion which helps to keep a 
nation sane. The man with the 
five thousand dollar limousine 
who goes to a private “ camp ” or 
a mountain club cannot enjoy the 
scenery any more appreciatively, 
cannot relish his food any more 
keenly, cannot buy any more 
“country. life” than the man 
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more reservations than the: seven historic memorials and ithe eo 
‘igh goo acres at Starved Rock which are now held by the state. 
will make of the cuaieal has not been determined, The very names of the proposed parks are alluring: the 
, has an opportunity to create a distinctive park- Apple River Canyon of Jo Daviess County, the Savanna 
y from the Hudson to the Delaware. So far as other Headlands, the Rock River Area, the White Pine Forest 
state parks go, New Jersey has confined itself to the thousand Tract of Ogle County, the Effingham Prairie Park, Cahokia 
dd acres which form its share of Palisades Interstate Park, Mound Park. ~ 
d to a memorial forest project of large scope in the There is one place left in the country where one may jog 
ttatiny Mountain region, where it already owns 7,231 alonga country road behind old Dobbin with no fear of being 
es and plans to own 40,000. crowded into the gutter by the more efficient automobile. It — 
New Jersey will be fireanate if she acts in time. Back is in the Michigan state parks at Mackinac Island and Mich- — 
n 1878 Wisconsin made a false start: the legislature set ilimackinac, where altogether 1,040 acres were ceded to the 
art about 50,000 acres owned by the state in the lake region, state by the federal government. Michigan has twenty-two 
‘in 1897 it repealed the law of 1878 and sold 32,000 acres, other state parks (all but three acquired by gift), ranging 
what price deponent sayeth not. It is safe to assume _ in size from six to 500 acres. In some of them cottages can 
that land purchased now for state park purposes will com- be leased for twenty years. Gi a 
nd a higher figure than the proceeds i in 1897. Wiscon- In 1901 California purchased 3,800 acres of redwoods 
ow has nine state parks, comprising 5,860 acres, acquired (2,500 acres virgin timber and 1,300 acres cut-over lands). 
gift and four, with 6,534 acres, acquired by purchase. Several small parcels have been added by gift; the United — 
Wisconsin’s generous park appropriations are being used States in 1912 ceded 3,785 acres for 100 years, and 1,280 
n Illinois as a spur to more extensive development. The acres were purchased in 1920, making a total of 9,231 acres 
fiends of Our Native Landscape have made a survey of now administered by a commission for the use of the people. 
irk possibilities there, and believe that there should be many ‘The improvements consist of a swimming pool, 400 camp 
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sites, a studio and a garage. 
acres at Mt. Diablo which casts its shadow across the Golden 
Gate and is easily accessible to the citizens of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley and the other communities around San 
Francisco Bay. ‘The purchase of an additional 4,000 acres 
has now been authorized. In 1921, after the donation of 
several tracts of redwoods in the Humboldt section, the state 
appropriated $300,000 for the purchase of redwoods to be 
administered by the State Board of Forestry. 

Space is lacking to call the roll of all state parks the coun- 
try over, but we must mention the comprehensive program of 
park development recently made public by the state park 
committee of the New York State Association, which is 
working for a $15,000,000 bond issue to cover the state’s 
_ park needs for the next seven or eight years and provide for 

future expansion. 

New York began to acquire state parks in 1879, when the 
Newtown Battlefield was set aside as a memorial. For many 
years Niagara Falls had been the regular destination for 
honeymoon journeys, but it was 1883 before the state 
bought 412 acres at the Falls, and some years later before 
the idea of state parks for outdoor recreation came to be 
generally accepted. “Today the new state park plan proposes 
an extensive parkway leading from’ Fort Niagara through 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo. In the years that followed the 
original purchase at Niagara a score of historic memorials 
came into possession of the state—John Brown’s Farm, Stony 
Point, Washington’s Headquarters, the Clinton House, the 
Schuyler Mansion, Saratoga Battlefield, Crown Point, and 
.others. 

In the mountains of the state there are now the Adirondack 
Park of 3,313,564 acres of which the state owns just short of 

two million, and the Catskill Park of 576,120 acres of which 
138,200 are state owned. ‘These areas seem stupendous, but 
‘they must be related to a population which now exceeds I0,- 
000,000 and may be nearly 14,000,000 by 1940, with good- 
ness knows how many by 2000—a couple of generations away. 
Alleghany Park, just north of the Pennsylvania line between 
Jamestown and Olean, was begun in 1921 with 7,000 acres. 
‘The new plan calls for the acquisition ultimately of 65,000 
acres, to provide play space for the 1,700,000 people who now 
live within a radius of a hundred miles, including both Buf- 
-falo and Rochester. 
The major part of the new bond issue, if it is approved by 


the legislature and electorate in 1923, is to be used for the 


extension of the Forest Preserve (mainly within Adirondack 
_and Catskill Parks) ; the development of Palisades Interstate 
Park, particularly by opening up new areas to care for the 
rapidly increasing army of people at play who are now 
-swarming to Bear Mountain at the rate of more than two 
‘million a year, and for the Alleghany and Niagara projects. 
“There would also be a parkway from the Bronx River across 
-a Hudson River bridge at Peekskill to Bear Mountain, and 
a parkway from New York to a greater Roosevelt Memorial 
Park at Oyster Bay. It is a stirring prospect. 


Perhaps some of the states lack areas of such bricentioe a 


_ matural beauty as the Palisades give New York and New 
Jersey, but there is not one but has the material for peoples’ 
country clubs in the shape of state parks. There are now 
smore than two hundred, in twenty-two states, with a com- 
bined area of more than five million acres—just about half 
-the total for the national parks. They are administered by 
all sorts of boards and departments and show almost as much 
variety in management as in scenery. We have much to learn 
_ ;about the best methods of making them available to the peo- 


THE SURVEY 


In 1921 the State set aside 320. ple; the third national conference on the subject is called fe 


May 7-9 at Turkey Run Park, Indiana. But it has 
demonstrated that the state park meets a need not filled by 
either city or national parks—a need that is more and more 
oe 5 | 
felt by crowded cities which must overflow somewhere and 
by a generation which has grown up outdoors. Before many 
years the twenty-six states which have not yet done so should’ 
make sure of their own reservoirs of health and enjoyment. | 


HARLEAN JAMES 


Financial Federations—V. Shall 
They Raise Capital FundsP | 


HALL the building funds 

of constituent organizations | 
be added to the current expense 
budget of financial federations? | 
How does the existence of a 
federation influence the secur- 
ing of endowments, equipment 
and new buildings, if these 
items are not included in the 
budget? — 

Most federations hive not. 
attempted any new answer ‘to 
these questions, which are being 
raised continually in new feder- 
ation cities, as their early years 
have been filled to overflowing 
with the work of bringing wo- 
fully inadequate operating incomes to a decent amount 
and in working for higher service standards and more satis- 
factory cooperative processes. The one move the majority 
of federated cities have made is to adopt, either as a written 
rule or as an unwritten practice, a requirement that any par- 
ticipating agency which contemplates a building or endow- 
ment campaign of any kind shall consult the federation be- 
fore going ahead, and abide by the federation’s decision in the 
matter. Presumably the federation examines the actual 
need for the enlargement, weighs the effect of such an addi- 
tion upon the current income of the pooled agencies, limits 
the number of such campaigns each year and regulates the 
time for each. Some federations also make a practice of 
allowing in the current budget small annual sums to meet 
land contract payments and for the slow amortization of 
mortgages. Nearly all federations allow something for re- 
placements of equipment, repairs on buildings and new 
equipment made necessary by the growth of an agency's” 
work, 

In addition to these fairly common customs, some ad- 
vanced thought has been given to the problem here and there 
and an occasional experiment made with respect to it. The 
most ambitious experiment was undertaken by one of the 
larger community funds which in the heyday of its post-war 
enthusiasm decided to write a community-wide improvement 
budget. There were special reasons why this undertaking 
was justifiable in that particular city at that time. The 
need for increased institutional facilities of one kind or an- 
other was great. 

Generalizations from a single experiment are not Socthe : 
wise. Yet the city in question learned some valuable les- 
sons which may serve as a suggestion at least for the early 
years of any federation. As soon as its intention became 
known, the federation was confronted with - a bushel ’ 


Morris Community Chest, 
Morristown, N. J. 


y of eel years. . 
a ‘Alig of directors Sat down with these requests and 


cial. needs in the gross against eross capacity. This dis- 
y drove it to the inauguration of a reporting system 


ice in the realm of bee elened work, it is not easy 
- convince agencies which want to increase their capacity 
rgely that the increase may not be justifiable. ‘There are 
ided counsels. With so much guess-work one guess is as 
ood as another. Policy opinions are not founded on suffi- 
cient facts and therefore are not convincing. Sectarian and 
ionalistic differences, which readily yield to coordinating 
fluences in current budgets, rise up to smite those who seek 
arbitrate joint capital accounts. © 

In spite of these difficulties, the federation in question 
worked out a plan incorporating many obviously needed re- 
; uests. An agreement was reached that a certain portion. of 
them would be included in the forthcoming campaign, and, 
‘the public responded, proportionate parts would be carried 
the four successive campaigns. ner eeeon this federation 
ned more lessons. | 

3 The public gave readily the total current expense budget 
ind as readily resisted the capital expense budget, giving, 
r an extremely hard-fought struggle, just one-half of the 
al amount asked for. It developed that the public did 
like the idea of giving to enlarge hospitals, because the 
gspitals had not convinced the public that their charges 
ere equitable; that the Protestant public wasn *t keen about 
ket enlargements of Catholic institutions; that the 


ions; and finally that the middle class and the working class 
ought the wealthy class should provide capital funds. 
he net results of this experiment were a big increase of 
pital funds that would not have been secured in any other 
a y, and a decision by the federation to abandon the plan. 
Another city, this time a small one, has carried capital 
s for several years in its federated budget. Two hos- 
jitals are needed in that city, and the federation has under- 
ken to supply them. Each year it has added substantial 
s for this purpose to its current operating budget. Al- 
ough it has not secured at any time the full capital quota 
: aii ' it has secured part of it, enough in fact to finish one 
the - Next ea it. pee to begin financing the 


The no \Only two institutions have been picked 
I pele ); the selection was based on an unchallengeable 


holic public felt the same way about Protestant institu-_ 


Palencia beyond fe have been made for 


% 


On the whole, until the federation movement is much — 
further advanced, it would seem wise for the average fed- 
eration not to undertake capital budgeting. In addition to 
the reasons already cited there is another. Although current. — 
income for federated agencies has been largely increased, 
most of the federations still find they have no surplus at the 
end of a year, and large capital improvements suddenly i 
made, without an adequate plan for meeting the additional 
current expenses for increased maintenance, would probably 
cause them very great embarrassment. if 

Nevertheless, federations cannot entirely shun respon- 
sibility for the growth of institutional work. They are in a 


Between Janu- 
ary and April, 
1922, the Roch- 
ester public was 
asked to finance 
three building 
programs 
amounting 
to $1,235,555—a 
nurses’ home for 
St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital (above), a 
clubhouse for 
the K. of C. 
(right) and 
several build- 
ings for. the 
DY Grea CON he 
(one shown be- 
low). All were 
liberally ov er- 
subscribed, and 
the Community 
Fund held a 
successful cam- 
paign in May 
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strategic position to guide givers in making participating in- 
stitutions beneficiaries under wills and in securing living be- 
quests. Some federations are beginning to do a good deal 
of this, and one at least is shaping plans for systematic devel- 
opment along these lines. 

There is no evidence to support the apparently general 
belief that endowment funds and new building projects are 
retarded in federated cities; On. the contrary, there is a 
great deal of evidence that these have been forthcoming more 
generously and rapidly after federation than before. ‘The 
habit of giving which a federation inculcates in its city does 
not stop with annual contributions. ‘There is, moreover, an- 
other rapidly growing movement—the community trust— 


which promises to do for capital funds, at least in part, what. 


the federations have already done for current funds. 
Witiram J. Norton 


‘This concludes Mr. Norton’s series on financial federations. 
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Samples of Scouting 


S we go to press the Boy Scouts are trying to “ round 
up” new scouts to make a total of half a million. 
Here are three reasons for hoping they will be successful: 


Boy Number One was slack, untruthful, and downright 
mean. His parents had lost control, and knew it. He was 
twice suspended from his scout troop for discreditable 
escapades. e was allowed three chances, and took the 
third. He forfeited his scout membership. For three 
months he watched the troop from ‘the outside; then he 
applied for reinstatement. The boys, to whom the appli- 
cation was referred, agreed to admit him on trial. Since 
then there has been so great an improvement in his con- 
duct and outlook on life that he is often pointed out as a 
good example of scouting. 


Boy Number Two came from a prosperous home. He 
became a patrol leader, but at a critical age he began 
imitating older boys of doubtful habits and ‘started drift- 
ing. With a totally unexpected bang he was reduced to 
the ranks. ‘The next night his entire patrol walked two 
miles to the scoutmaster’s house to plead his case. He 
was “ paroled’? tothem. After two weeks the scoutmaster 
harkened to persistent persuasion and made the boy acting 
patrol leader‘ under observation. Four months have - 
passed and it looks as though he would be the next senior 
patrol leader. He’s cured., 


Boy Number Three was a spoiled darling. He got 
whatever he wanted. . The uniform attracted him; the 
hard work of scouting repelled him. He was as destruc- © 
tive as a boy could be, and there was no laziness in his 
rascality. He lost his scout badge. That was a novel 
experience, and though he swaggered and said he didn’t 
care, he did. He reached the surprising conclusion that he 
was on the wrong track. He has applied three times for 
reinstatement, but the boys feel he will profit by a little 
longer waiting. Already he has lost his former ambition 
to destroy everything’ breakable; he has acquired some 
courtesy; he declares he is willing to work. Probably in 
three or four months the boys will take him in again—a 
good scout. 


THE SURVEY 


Telling St. Lou 


Q: LOUIS and ancient Athens had one thing in com 

mon. ‘The citizens of both loved to hear and to tell | 
some new thing. An old thing hadn’t a chance. It took real | 
persistence to stop an Athenian on the street and tell him | 
about working conditions among the helots. It takes the’ 
same sort of doggedness and perhaps a little more resource- 
fulness to tell a St. Louisan what is the matter with his town, 
and what’s being done to fix it. 

- Naturally enough the Community Council of St. “Howied 
with Elwood Street as its executive, has addressed itself to | 
this city-wide task. Ninety public and private social agencies | 
of the city and county are members; most of them have 
publicity problems. The council has therefore set up a | 
Department of Publicity Methods which offers all interested - 
societies the benefit of its service for consultation and pro-. 
motion. a 

Once a month these agencies send their representatives to 
a publicity luncheon where technical experts tell them about — 
news stories, human interest, feature stories, photographs 
and exhibits. A speakers’ bureau is being worked out on a co- | 
operative basis; the services of a full-time secretary will be 
available to arrange speakers on any matter involved in the 
work of the participating agencies, which will share the cost 
in proportion to the amount of platform publicity each 
requires. A publicity’ man attached to the staff of the 
council is on hand to deal with the press, and again the service 
is charged up to the organizations which benefit in propor- 


tion to the amount of space each secures. 


People never entirely get over their delight in pictures, | 
dolls and playhouses. The graphic exhibit is an effective 
means of education, and the department is developing such 
a display for use in connection with a city conference on 
community welfare which will be held in the spring. 

The council tells its story to a selected group through the 
Community Courier, a house organ of convenient size for 
the pocket, which goes to 3,500 people every month. It is 
mailed to board and staff members of all the agencies in the 
council, to clergymen, priests and rabbis, school officials, 
union leaders, “key people” among the Rotarians, club- 
women, Chamber of Commerce and City Club members. A 
responsive circulation was secured through an introductory 


- letter which offered each a complimentary subscription, asked 


for suggestions and criticism from “ the city’s most thought- 
ful and experienced citizens,” and offered the. service of the 
council to answer questions about social conditions or work 
in St. Louis. A postcard was enclosed for acceptance of the 
offer; most of the recipients returned it, none refused the 
magazine, and many replied with great cordiality. The 
columns of the Courier are kept filled by systematic report- 
ing and the council believes the little magazine is getting over. 


THE CITY of St. Paul is making a novel experiment with the 
salaries of civil service employes. In the graded service there 
are seventeen classes, with standardized rates of initial payment 
and increase for each. In all but the highest class the basic 
salary will hereafter be adjusted once a year in accordance with 
changes in the cost of living. The index used is that of the 
National Industrial Conference Board; the basic rate that for 
1916. The groups receiving the lower salaries will, when the 
cost of living rises, receive a, larger percentage of increment | 
than those more highly paid. Results of the experiment will be 
watched with interest by public and private coplerr rec tt 
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O many social workers, nurses, teachers, and 
others, mental hygiene as a public health issue 
is a difficult idea. While nearly every one is 
familiar with the conquests of smallpox, yellow 
and typhoid by an invincible combination of medical 


on the battle cry of these ane forces now directed 
inst, man’s last specter, mental disease. 


8 its Sptiybical welfare is an obvious but generally disregarded 
Ct; obvious, because without mental health the most vig- 
ous Cannot maintain satisfactory social or economic adjust- 
“ment; generally disregarded, because that residuum of medi- 
eval superstition, stigma, clings tenaciously to our mentally 
sick, and we are prone to disregard that which is ey 
unpleasant or little understood. 

Unfortunately, to a vast body of the general public the 
m “mental disorder’? means but one kind—so-called 
nsanity. The mental hygiene movement is everywhere em- 
barrassed by a popular fallacy that this latest of the country’s 


essen cases of actual insanity. As a matter of fact, while 
mental disorder” does include the so-called insanities, its 
edical interpretation embraces other conditions equally i im- 
portant, and far more numerous. ‘That is chiefly why “ in- 
nity’ is being rapidly discarded by physicians as the 
de riptive term of a disease entity whose boundary lines are 
) changing from year to year through accretion of new knowl- 
ge. Today this expression has been relegated largely to the 
aw, where its chief use is that of an index to responsibility 
for human misconduct. 

n addition to insanity, “mental disorder” includes a 
Ave riety of borderline states of which constitutional psycho- 
pathic: inferiority is one. It also includes the various grades 
of feeble-mindedness, as well as an overwhelming number of 
ditions that misunderstanding and tradition insist on 
ling from sociologic or legal points of view, i. e., certain 
of delinquency, prostitution, vagrancy, dependency, and 
on. The keynote of the modern school of psychiatry 
ch affirms that certain juvenile delinquents who habit- 
ly lie, steal, run away or become immoral, may need— 
punishment perhaps—but to be understood, strikes a 
responsive chord in an enlightened public. But in the face 
f proven facts and established truths that same public holds 
ith a determined tenacity to an economic policy of medieval 
‘in, which permits some relief and charitable agencies to 
mn rearing their entire structures on a fallacious and sci- 
aig abandoned theory that poverty breeds crime ‘and 


ais under: “mental disorder” comes a eratp of con- 
tions known technically as the psychoneuroses, many of 
m will be more, familiarly recognized. under the guise of 
vousness ”” or ‘ * nervous breakdown,” but whose owners 
<i with hot indignation any implication of “ men- 
int them. To the psychiatrist, however, plain, 
vous ess” is as much a mental disorder as 


Mental Disease—Man’s Last Specter 


eat public health organizations seeks only to prevent or 


calls “the psychiatric thread running through social case Ps 


insanity, although causative factors and prognosis are seldom — 
similar. 

Among this psychoneurotic division are found those indi- 
viduals who contribute so largely to the discomfort, distress 
and unhappiness of. many homes and communities. They are 
the persons with no discoverable organic disease, who seek to 
translate their mental or nervous difficulties and conflicts 
into terms of physical invalidism—a major division of those 
much-maligned individuals who chronically “enjoy ill 
health.” The fact that the complaints of such people are 
usually expressed in terms of the physical must not be mis- 
leading, although that is precisely their purpose. The under- 
lying cause is invariably hidden but often will be found to 
have its roots-imbedded in a life situation which the patient 
cannot handle without symptoms and to which he cannot ~ 
adjust himself, while its continuance, unmodified, becomes . 
intolerable or impossible. Recognition or admission of the 
true situation, even to himself, is not compatible with his 
amour propre and unintentionally, unconsciously, subcon- 
sciously if you like, a protective coloring is assumed in the 
form of pseudo-physical complaints. 

“Thus,” to quote Myerson, apropos of one rather special 
type of psychoneurotic, 1 
a sex feeling that is not legitimate, an illicit forbidden love, 
has to be conquered for the sake or purpose of being religious, 
or good, or the desire to be respected. So one may struggle 
against a hatred for a person whom one should love—a hus- 
band, a wife, an invalid parent, a child whose care is a burden— 
and one refuses to recognize that there is a struggle. So one | 
may seek to suppress envy, jealousy of the nearest and dearest; 
sovl-stirring, forbidden passions; secret revolt against morality 
and law which may (and often does) rage in the most puritan- 
ical breast. 

It is not fair, however, to imply that all nervousness is of 
this variety, for certain very definite physical diseases leave 
an aftermath of psychoneurosis which is easily understand- 
able, and whose recovery is in ratio to the rate of repair of . 
the diseases. : 

Although men and women in years, these persons, because 
of their mental make-up, habitually carry over into adult 
life many of the dependent habits and customs of thinking me 
of their childhood, only to find that reality demands a hits Mie 
adjustment based on mature mechanisms. 


So ie 


- UCH then is the variegated material with which mental — . 
hygiene deals. Obviously i in a field so broad few can escape . ‘ 


degree among life’s mental cripples and ineffectives. The | 
late Dr. E. E. Southard, former director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, is quoted as saying that “one out fe 
of two cases of social trouble is a psychiatric one.” Many of ~ 
us do not think this an excessive estimate. But the tragedy — 
of this situation is enhanced when we realize how few of 
the groups just mentioned recognize what Mary Jarrett — £ 
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. work,” and are misled by the red herring of distorted yal 
toms which mental disease throws across the trail. 

The knowledge that a certain amount of all kinds at 
| mental disorder is preventable is the heavy artillery of men- 
tal hygiene’s armamentarium, while dissemination of this 

fact, accompanied by popular educational campaigns in the 
ways and means of such prevention, is its method of carrying 
on the attack. Broadly speaking, but two conditions are 
necessary to prevent a considerable amount of mental dis- 
order. 

1. That early, warning symptoms of approaching men- 
tal disease, no matter what the variety, be early recognized. 

. That once recognized (and a willingness instilled to 
acknowledge them as incipient mental disorder) prompt and 
efficient treatment be given. 

The first condition implies on the part of a large number 
of the public a knowledge of what these symptoms are. The 
second presupposes the existence of adequate clinics and 
treatment centers for early cases. Until information about 
the nature and prevention of mental disorder is made freely 
available to the public, until the fog of stigma, superstition 

-and ignorance that surrounds the mentally sick is dispelled; 
and until mental disorder is accepted as a disease and not a 
disgrace, the first of these conditions cannot become effectual. 
Likewise until sufficient clinics are established to treat the 

early, beginning case, the problem will continue to grow. 
is Thus is adduced one of the weightiest reasons for the 
establishment of psychopathic hospitals and out-patient 
clinics, for, as now constituted, most state hospitals for the 
mentally sick offer treatment to advanced cases only. ‘They 
i deal proverbially with end results, 
The economic consequences of such a policy that subverts 
a historic challenge to ‘‘ Millions for custodial care and treat- 
ment, but not one cent for prevention,” is apparent on the 
tax lists of every state in the Union. For example, in Mas- 


sachusetts there are seventeen public institutions for the care 


of the acutely insane and feeble-minded alone. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, there were 20,663 persons under treatment in 
these institutions, and last year more than seven and a half 
million dollars was spent on their care. This sum repre- 


in state taxes. 

Disagreement occasionally arises as to what is meant by 
the detection of “early” symptoms. Obviously in some 
eases this would be a matter for fine diagnosis. Generally 
speaking, however, mental disorders may be said to be first 
recognizable in childhood: This is why the whole mental 

hygiene movement is rapidly getting back to its starting 


its program to this period. Just as workers in other fields of 
public health have found it necessary to commence with the 
child, so have mental hygienists discovered that during this 
- flexible and formative age sound habits of mental health can 
best be instilled and faulty ones corrected. 

- Out of this knowledge have developed several agencies 
_ that would appear to influence more or less directly the ori- 
gin and progress of adult mental disorders. One of these is 
the “habit clinic” established by Dr. D. A. Thom, of Bos- 
ton, for children between two and six years who are develop- 
- ing undesirable habits or tendencies which, if permitted to 
_ grow unchecked, may result in later mental or nervous in- 
validism. The visiting teacher movement, still in its embry- 
onic stage is another agency that is valuable in applying prac- 
_ tical principles of mental hygiene to children. Likewise the 
_ mursery schools are capable of much valuable development, 
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and directly back to the home and the parents. 


as it does in the tenements. 


sented 19% cents, or one-fifth, of every dollar paid that year 


- point—early childhood—and is dedicating a large portion of 


Mental hygienists are stressing one great point, namely 
that in most cases of nervousness, in many cases ‘of del | 
quency, in some cases of insanity, and in almost all cases of 
child behavior or conduct disorder, the trail leads inevitabl 
And thi 
fact operates in just the same fashion and with almost 
much vigor and frequency among families of the well- to-do 
Not long ago the principal of 
one of the most exclusive private schools in Boston talked | 
with the medical director of the Mental Hygiene Society to 
see what might be done towards establishing a sort of glori- 
fied habit clinic for some of her younger pupils. She recited 
instances of faulty or absent parental guidance that matched 
anything seen in the settlement houses. 

Education is perhaps the keystone in the structure reared — 
by the mental hygiene movement in its fight to prevent men- — 
tal disorder. Its methods are legion. ‘They.include surveys, — 
lectures, publicity methods, conferences, and recently, on the 
realization that public knowledge of such matters cannot — 
rise higher than its source, special efforts to insert into the 
curricula of medical schools, nurses’ training schools, normal — 
schools, schools for social work, and other educational insti- t 
tutions, courses in mental health. vy 

By all these means, and many others, it is hoped that per- | 
sistent effort will ultimately avail in increasing the mental 
health of the community asa whole. The task is staggering | 
to visualize, but so is the burden of human misery and cost — 
imposed each year by ‘‘ man’s last specter.” And we. sin- 
cerely believe with Dr. Haven Emerson that we can now see > 
a time, perhaps not so very far away after all, “ when the 
strange child, the worried mother, the confused and hounded — 
workman will appeal to hospitals for relief from the twisted 
personality, the beaten brain, the incapable self-control, as 
they now run to them for diabetes, appendicitis or typhoid 
fever.” GerorcE K. Pratr, M. D. 


Can Diabetes Be Checked ? 


HE almost miraculous effect of “ insulin” in restoring 


persons who already have entered on the coma which 
precedes death from diabetes has excited wide public interest 


in the disease and in the new hope which the pancreatic ex- 


tract offers to its victims. If the estimate be correct that 
there are a million persons in the United States suffering 
from diabetes, then the importance of a discovery which 
promises some softening of the diet regimen of one in a hun- 
dred of the population is indeed worthy of note even though 
it offers nothing more. 

But a disease which claims this proportion of the popula- 
tion deserves attention directed primarily toward preven- 
tion, since from every point of view prevention is better 
than cure. 

There seems no doubt that diabetes is one of the dues 
which are slowly increasing in prevalence. One may make 
allowances for more precision in diagnosis now than formerly 
—and this is a factor in general statistics of disease—yet it 
seems definite that there is a slowly rising curve of incidence. 
This fact is best shown by the percentage rejections of life 
insurance companies on account of sugar in the urine. The 
method of urine analyses in these companies has not changed 
but the rejections of the Metropolitan Life Insurance -Com- 
pany rose from 4.5 per 1,000 applications in 1919 to 5.7 per 

1,000 in 1921. If this ratio represents a fair estimate of 
conditions then there are more than 30,000 persons in Ni 
York City who have diabetes, The vital statistics shoy 
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on munities. Tuberculosis claims far fewer. ‘The span 

human life is lengthening. Infant mortality has decreased 
d more children live to middle life, more in middle life 
ain old age. A child may now look forward to living 
enty years longer than was the case in his grandfather’s 
meration, And as there are diseases which especially 
‘Menace youth so there are others which menace the adult— 


eases of the kidneys and, arteries, and in diabetes. ‘This 
is clearly brought out in a graph showing the incidence 
9f two diseases in the registration area of the United States. 
Apoplexy is a sequel to degeneration of the blood vessels, 
‘diabetes a degeneration of the pancreas; both alike are 
disorders of the chemistry of the body. . 
: _ The first definite fact in explanation of an increase in 
diabetes is that more people live to an age when these 
metabolic diseases become common. 
4 In 1889 Bertillon made a survey of Paris to determine 
the incidence of several diseases in various sections of the 
: It was brought out in that survey that diabetes was 
conspicuously more prevalent in the arrondissements inhabited 
by the wealthy. Without attempting to indicate just what 
ent in a life of luxury invites disease, yet it is note- 
orthy that in the last half century there has been a wide 
ncrease in the use of those things which a century ago were 
ries attainable only to the wealthy. The use of sugar 
an example. In colonial days it was not attainable in 
€ quantities. ‘The per capita consumption a hundred 
ago was about 15 pounds; now it is nearer 80 pounds! 
‘D Doubtless we eat less of something else. The only inference, 
wever, is that the western world lives more luxuriously. 
Now the curious fact is that diabetes, which had shown a 
ual increase in Europe up to the time of the world war, 
ds significantly during the period of food shortage 
duced by the war. 
other curious fact has been repeatedly noted by 
ians, namely, that diabetics are apt to be obese. Obesity 


city. 


ere isa similarity in the diseases compared in the graph. 
Espa factors, as they ein be called, which appear 


non to all the western nek a quite as notable 
and London as in New York. New York City, 
ount New York state, has the highest annual 
1 diabetes of any city in the union. Possibly 
0 for this i is the tee percentage of Hebrews 
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it is often notable. 


especially disorders of the body chemistry resulting in dis- © 


‘in dogs by surgical removal of the pancreas. 
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in our population, since that race is particularly subject to 
diabetes. An investigation of this subject in 1893 showed 
that the death rate from diabetes in Frankfurt was six times Ry 
greater among Hebrews than among Gentiles. Bare! 

All diseases may be divided into two classes: those which _ 
are the result of external or environmental causation and 
those which depend to a large extent upon inherent factors 
in the individual, his constitution. “Typhoid fever, the con- 
tagious diseases, to a large extent infectious diseases generally, 
belong primarily to the first class; infection depends chiefly 
on the degree of exposure to infection. Diabetes seems to 
belong to the second class. Inherent predisposition is fre- 
quently noted. In several families, members of whom have 
come under my observation, 2 Mendelian inheritance was 
suggested. It would be unwarranted to give the impression 
that an inherited predisposition can be traced in'a majority 
of the records of cases of diabetes. One may say only that 
But if it, be true, as most clinicians © 
believe, that the disease can be held in check by suitable 
care, even after it has passed its latent period and become 
evident, then it would seem reasonable that a wise and 
temperate mode of life might even prevent the disorder 
developing in individuals who inherit a predisposition to 
diabetes. 

And now we have good ground for hope that in the near 
future science will be able to supply the secretion which a 
degenerated pancreas fails to furnish to the body and that 
as a result the severest type of diabetes may not be incom- 
patible with life, even with a measure of activity and happi- 
ness. The story of the scientific discoveries which have led 
up to and made possible this final crowning achievement is 
the usual story in science of tireless work and boundless 
» enthusiasm. Diabetes has 
been known since Are- 
taeus (150 A. D.). But 
only in the last century 
| was the causation of the 
appearance of sugar inthe 
urine made clear. The 
normal animal derives its — S 
heat and energy from the 


Deaths from diabetes in New 
York City have increased 
steadily (1901-1920). The 
dotted line shows the opposite 
trend of typhoid mortality 


In digestion starches are con- — 


combustion of sugar and fat. on- — 
verted into sugar and in that form enter the blood. The 
. diabetic organism cannot utilize sugar to a normal extent 
for either heat or energy, hence the sugar accumulates in a 
the blood and is excreted by. the kidneys. td 
All sorts of ideas prevailed concerning diabetes until Von) nia: 
Mering and Minkowski produced a fatal type of diabetes i 


This experi- — 
ment was done in the early eighties. Even for some time — 
after little was known of the pancreas. It was known that 
it was a gland whose secretion was poured into the digestive 
canal; but it was not then surmised that the gland has two 
secretions, one of which is discharged diréctly into the blood 
—an internal secretion, as it is now called. Langerhans 
described nests of cells within the gland, islands whose — 
structure was unlike the other pancreatic cells; and those 
islands are now known to pathologists by Langerhans’ name. 
Animal experimentation seemed to demonstrate a clear rela- _ 
tion between the disease diabetes and disorder of the islands — 
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of Langerhans. Many fruitless attempts have been made 
to utilize the facts discovered by these experiments in the 
treatment of human diabetes. Extracts were made of the 
pancreas; transplantation of the gland and transfusion of 
blood were attempted, but all were failures. A cloud of 
pessimism had finally settled down and experimentation in 
this direction was looked upon as hopeless. T'wo years ago 
a young surgeon at the University of Toronto, Frederick G. 
Banting, made an extract, not of the whole pancreas, but 
only of the islands, which would prolong the life of dogs 
made diabetic by removal of the pancreas, and decrease the 
sugar in the urine. This fact established a principle and 
the problem which remained was one of finding chemical 
methods to separate the island material (insulin or iletin, as 
it is called) from that of the rest of the pancreas. 

While great strides have been made in two short years 
and an active extract is now produced, much remains to do. 
As yet insulin can be made in small quantities only. The 
method of preparation is complex and the practical use of 
the material necessarily curtailed. Relatively but a very 
few of the severest types of diabetes have as yet been treated. 
‘That this pancreas extract is a potent agent in the treatment 
of human diabetes is attested by the fact that cases in the 
final stages of coma have been treated successfully during 
the last three months, and all of these patients are still alive. 
But many cases have been declined because we had not’ 
enough extract. 

In no sense is pancreas extract a cure for diabetes, For 
the severe diabetic these daily injections may be life saving, 
but they do not eliminate that béte noir—a diet. A scien- 
tific diet, made up with precision, seems still the cornerstone 
in the principles of diabetic therapy. 

‘The late discoveries appear to add weight to the concep- 
tion that diabetes is due to an organic degeneration—a de- 
generation of the islands of Langerhans. Diseases resulting 
from degeneration are seldom cured, though they can often 


A DIABETIC FAMILY 


More than half the 
traced ‘descendants of 
one probable diabetic 
(shaded square) devel- 
oped the disease in un- 
mistakable form (black 
squares) 


be held in check. Progressive degeneration can be arrested. 
There are numerous examples in medicine where one organ 
seems to reach senility while the body as a whole is yet 
sound and young. Whether we are born with this tendency 
it is not now possible to decide. But when the individual 
has this predisposition it seems to depend somewhat on his 
mode of life whether frank disease comes late or soon, If 
the predisposition be strong the disease develops early and 
on trivial provocation. But if the predisposition be less 
pronounced onset of frank disease may come only in later 
life. 

It is in this latter and more numerous class that early 
recognition of the constitutional weakness and careful living 
may be expected to produce results. ‘The great clinician 
dg once commented upon the good fortune to be rejected 
or life insurance. The same idea was expressed by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his famous advice for attaining old age: 


Ly 
A Acquire a chronic disease and take care of yourself. 
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_and in the medical profession, and its location, independent of 


"Pendle health examinations have done a pene is» service 
to many who have chronic disease by acquainting them early — 
with the fact. Disease can often be detected before there 
are symptoms; this is true of diabetes, and in all disease it 
is the early treatment that gives the best outlook for the ||) 
patient. } 

We would all prefer to attain our old age without dis- 
ease as a constant reminder of the necessity of care of our |) 
bodies. It is then but an act of sanity and reason to give | 
some consideration to temperate living, since this gives best — 
promise of preserving health. 
Nexus B. Foster, M.D. . 


WHEN the National Tuberculosis Association was organized | 
in 1904 the death-rate from tuberculosis in the registration area 
of the United States was 200 per 100,000 population. In 1921 | 
it was 99.4. Five years of intensive effort by the Association in — 
Framingham, Massachusetts, saw a reduction of the tubercu-. 
losis death-rate of that city from 121 to 40, nearly 70 per cent. 
That tuberculosis can be controlled by community effort has 
been amply proved. ‘To study just how this control may best 
be exerted under varying conditions is the aim of a series of 
tuberculosis and health demonstrations recently inaugurated 
under the Milbank Memorial Fund. Catteraugus County will | 
be used for the study of a rural area. Syracuse has just been 4 
designated as the industrial city of the second class, winning the — 
nomination over the eager claims of Albany, Troy and Yonkers, 
because of the presence of its medical college, the exceptional 
degree of unity between its public and private health agencies 


other large centers, yet accessible to all parts of the state. A 
third area in a first-class city, probably New York, is yet to be 
chosen. ‘The Milbank Fund will not create new operating 
agencies for carrying on the demonstrations, but will use existing 
organizations which have been. at work in these fields. In the 
upstate studies the State Charities Aid Association will be the 
chief operating agency, though responsibility for the actual 
carrying out of the program rests upon local health authorities 
and agencies. In this connection the Board of Supervisors of | 
Catteraugus County has constituted the county a health unit— — 

the first use of the permissive law of 1921—and appointed a 
County Board of Health. Between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 
will be spent in these demonstrations during a five-year period. 


A STRONG staff has been assembled by the American Child |) 
Health Association, formed by merger of the Child Health Or- — 
ganization of America and the American Child Hygiene Asso-~ 
ciation (see the Survey, November. 15, 1922, p . 247), which 
has recently completed its organization. Courcang Dinwiddie _ 
is general executive, Ella Phillips Crandall, assistant general — 
executive, Sally Lucas Jean, director of health education, Richard 
A. Bolt, M.D., director of medical service, and Harriet B. 
Legte, coordinator of nursing activities. Herbert Hoover is . 
president and has associated with the association as financial 
committeemen several members of the staff of the American 
Relief Administration. ‘The association has opened offices at 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, and will maintain headquar- 
ters in Washington. Fargo, N. D., has been selected as the first 
of the three cities in which the association will conduct extensive 
child health demonstrations with the financial support of the 
Commonwealth Fund. The conditions of choice of these dem- 
onstration areas are: a city of between 15,000 and 25,000 popu-. 
lation with an infant mortality rate of at least 100 per thousand — 
live births, a desire to cooperate in the work, and assurance — 
that the features which prove of value will be carried on locally — 
when the demonstration period is over. Of the other Two 
areas, one is to be chosen from the Far West and one fr m 
the South. 


7 N the January Mipmontuty (p. 497) we printed 
| @ A Letter from an Engineer who, after coming in 
_ @ contact with a number of national social agencies and 
™-their local correspondents, came to the conclusion 
at they were using an outworn technique. Substitute engi- 
‘ring methods for promotion, he urged, or national social 
organizations will fail to keep step with the communities 
hey hope to serve. 

Since the leaders of national social work, the local. work- 
who cooperate with them in varying degrees, and mem- 
ts at large of the social work family like federation and 
undation executives, are all concerned in this question, we 
vited representatives of all three groups to speak up and 
answer the engineer. Such an outpouring of opinion resulted 
Y th at we have had to choose and cull and make a patchwork 
pattern of the letters. 

‘To begin with, here is one from the new director of the 
elfare Federation of Cleveland, whose orderly mind will 
haps give the editor a clue in arranging the pattern: 


f Replying to your request for comment on an engineer’s esti- 
_ mate of national social work agencies, I ought, as a fair revela- 
‘tion of bias, to say that I speak not only as the executive of a 
local federation, many of whose constituent agencies have 
national affiliations, but also as a former field representative of 
national agency. Despite their weaknesses I believe that if 
all national agencies were wiped out tomorrow, we should have 
4 . . 
to rebuild many of them in order to do our local work well. 
In general it seems to me that this engineer’s estimate of the 
ortcomings of national agencies is correct. Many of them 
hand to mouth opportunists, pecking at their problem with 
er less intelligence than a barnyard fowl. In some the 
ecutives have no really national grasp, Most of these agencies 
are trying to do more than they can do well. 
ie engineer’s method of doing things right also seems to me 
be fundamentally correct. His remarks smack of the Taylor 
ety, of which I am a member, as he probably is. He is find- 
g in the principles of corporation management illuminating 
ats for social work agencies. 
The omissions in the engineer’s article are in the answer to 
‘o questions: (1) How did the national agencies get that 
ay? and (2) .How can they get out, that is, how can they 
tically apply the solution he has suggested? 
There are at least four causes why national agencies have 
ten into their present methods: ~ 
From the nature and indefiniteness of the requests of local 
cies on-them for aid. “Give us promotion help; find us a 
xecutive; our board meets next week, give us plans for a 
ding or playground or something; although we don’t know 
nth of the data for an intelligent answer, you must have 
questions like this ”—these are the requisitions thrown at 
ial agency. Since the national agency gets its financial 
gely ciagh local connections it has to pay attention 
ork tends to become haphazard. 
From unsound financing methods, which compel the na- 
ency executive to spend so much time getting ready to 
ob that he has no time to do it. 
rom the inherent difficulties in getting an accurate picture 
eds of widely scattered places with highly varied con- 
The real telescope for seeing a national problem, 
in adequate staff of clear-seeing fact-gatherers, is too 
for most national, agencies to employ. 
the difficulty of getting a representative national 


eet, think and act. In local work it is hard 
stence will win. Next week in our local fed- 


/ 
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Was the Engineer Right? 


cast by its rarity in national social work. 


eration we shall have six important committee meetings on 
policy matters with some worth while people on each committee. 
It has taken ten years to make this possible. But to attend a 
national committee means giving up not an hour or two but.a — 
day or two. The people whose judgment is, valuable can seldom 
give that much time... ee 
_As for the way practically to apply the engineer’s solution, it — 
seems to me that the certain results of central financing in 
local communities point the way. Central financing is making 
real social service planning possible in the local field: 

(1) By relieving the time of executives from money-raising so 
that they can do the planning of which they are capable. 

(2) By bringing the social work problems of a community to- 
gether once a year at budget time before a common committee, 

(3) By bringing to the board of trustees of the federation — 
the type of business mind which wants to see the picture as a 
whole and is.able to tell, when he sees 2 management or finan- 
cial picture, whether or not it is fairly complete. 

These results in the field of national agencies may not come 
in the same way as they are coming in local financial federations, 
but in some way similar results must be obtained if national 
agencies are to be statesmanlike. Let us not be discouraged, 
however. I am told that statesmanship in certain other forms 
of national endeavor is not so common that we need be down- 
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So the engineer is correct. National agencies have trouble 
with local calls for help, with the job of raising money, with — 
the inherent difficulties of fact-finding, with the struggle to — 
get competent counsel, But the next letter in the pile won’t 
fit in that pattern at all. It is from Joseph Lee, president of — 
the Playground and Recreation Association, social philoso- — 
pher and artist (see Survey Grapuic for February). | 
His organization is already doing its job as nearly in the — 
engineering style as it ought to be done, he believes: 


I shall have to write from the point of view of the Play- — 
ground and Recreation Association of America, that being the — 
only national organization I know enough about for the pur- — 
pose, 

The suggestions outline in an admirable way the policy which 
our organization, and I suppose all national organizations are — 
trying to carry out, namely, to find out the facts, to formulate — 
policies based on the facts, sufficiently elastic to fit the different — 
situations, and to find out what has happened. -On these points — 
I do not*see how there can be any difference of opinion. ‘ 

But there are a few suggestions in detail and some impli- — 
cations I should like to speak of. : Q 

1. The Y. M. C. A. and others are criticised for not having 
thought out a consistent policy toward the community chest. 
Personally I believe that community chests are good in some 
places at some times and bad in other places and at other | 
times, and I could write a few pages on the where and when, ~ 
but in my opinion the various cities are going to settle this — 
problem for themselves, and the only important policy for na- i 
tional organizations is to let them do it. . 

2. It is suggested that there ought to be a “ staff and line” : 

t ‘ 


organization. If I understand what that is, we have it, namely 
district secretaries in the field, each of whom keeps in touch © 
with the local secretaries in twenty cities; and another set of 
supervisory officers who work from the central office; aso 
specialists on matters like games, music, dramatics, etc., who — 
help and supervise in their particular departments as needed. 

3. I believe thoroughly in the statement that New York can-— 
not do everything and that volunteer boards ought to be repre- 
sentative of the field of work, geographically and otherwise. 
Our board of directors is such a one and has always been, In_ 
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our own board of thirty- one directors there are five trom New 
York, one of whom represents organized labor. It is a real 
governing body, there being no predigestion by our executive 
committee, and nobody is elected on it who has not already 
done actual work for the cause. 
4. lt is suggested that a particular group ought to be kept on 
the job of finding out the facts. The important facts for us 
are (1) those that determine whether we shall go into a city or 
stay out; (2), those that tell results; (3) special studies of 
games, appliances and methods. These last are made by special 
expert groups drawn from all over the country and the second 
kind are found partly by special workers and volunteers. ‘To 
that extent we are following the above advice. 

As to the first group of facts—those that determine whether 
or not to organize a city—I think these are best determined by 
those who will have to deal with them. Of course anybody can 
get visible data—number of playgrounds, children on them, 
equipment, mobilization of school teachers, children playing in 
the streets, etc—but the important questions are: what does 
this city really need, what does it hunger for, who are the men, 
if any, who if the right thing is started will see it through? 

These are not fact-men’s facts but intuitions, and the man 
whose subsequent work will stand or fall by the correctness of 
the guess made is the best man for’arriving at them. He must 
do so in any case, for in their subtlety and manifold. implications 
they are incommunicable. Organizing a city is a good deal like 
marrying a girl: the’ statistical data are not necessarily con- 
clusive. 

As to measuring results, something the same thing is true. 
Of course we'can and do find out the obvious things such as 
those above indicated, but I am a little afraid of fact-men in 
social work. What they collect and measure are, naturally, 
the facts that are collectible, that can be measured and put in 

columns. But these are never the important ones. The real 
question is of those which are thus far not measurable. How 
much true expression did these children get out of this ball 

' game, this woman out of singing in this chorus? ‘These are 
the really important questions. The danger is that in having 
a special department of fact-collectors we should be led to 
taking their reports too seriously, to thinking that we are 
finding out something important when in reality we might not 
have touched the real subject at all. 

JosEpH LEE 


And here’s another—a brief, pungent negative from a 


veteran: \ 


I have read carefully A Letter from an Engineer, and from 
my limited experience have not found it important. 
| I have had close contact with only two national welfare 
agencies, the American Association for Organizing Family So- 
| cial Work, and, to a less extent, Community Service, Inc. 

With the former, the instructions from headquarters have not 
; been burdensome, the occasional bulletins have been valuable, 
and there has been no attempt at long range direction of local 
bodies, but when possible an expert consultant has been sent to 
help solve difficulties. 

With Community Service, Inc., the method was similar. In 
both there was promotion by the local agency, and opportunism, 
often good, but an attempt nationally to keep this from be- 
coming “ single track,” which is the danger your correspondent 

refers to. " FREDERIC ALMY 


And here is one national organization which tells, by 
chapter and verse, just what its own policy is. The spokes- 
man is deputy chief scout executive and director of field 
work: 

I fully agree that national agencies should have definite poli- 
_ cies based upon thorough study. Your engineer seemed to as- 
sume that all have not. In this he is in error. He assumes 
that the local organizations have no part in shaping national 
_ organizations. In that again he is in error. 

+The Boy Scout movement has a definite policy for the organ- 
__ ization of the entire field. It knows exactly where each local 
council should be established. The entire country is charted. 
- Organization is planned upon an elastic basis to fit every part 
of America, and is adapted to meet the available resources in 
men, money and boys. 
some county, and some cover groups of counties. This is states- 
be manship rather than opportunism in policy. It avoids over- 
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Some councils are city, some part county, 


organization and overlapping! The territory if local coun 
is constantly being either extended or restricted as experi 
indicates. The national council meets annually. It is made u 
in the main of local representatives. They vote upon and a 
prove policies. Regional committees, twelve in number, ma 
up again of local representatives help outline programs for thei 
areas. The policy throughout is a maximum of volunteer mien 
ship, a minimum of paid workers. 

Now with reference to the community chest, the scout move- 
ment has a policy. Again it is an elastic policy based upon the 
local situation. The national movement advises entrance into 
the community chest in all instances where the public is for the 
chest, where the leadership is representative and statesmanlike 
and cooperation general. Thus far the local and national scout ~ 
organizations have lost more than they have gained by entrance | 
into such chests. It would be unwise, based upon experience, to\ |} 
have other than an elastic policy. A few large cities are con) 
spicuous successes, but 55 out of 71 community chests thus faye 
have been restrictive to sound progress so far as the scout moye- | 
ment is concerned. 

The scout movement furthermore has developed a sane and 
sound financial policy with the help of the local community, by 
which the field work is supported through amounts allocated to 
each council on the basis of population. Thus the national offi 
cers do not go into local communities where councils are organ 
ized to raise money as had been the manner of national agencies _ 
in time past. 

A national organization should not be considered as the engi 
neer would infer—as a separate New York concern, but rathe 
it should be so organized that it is in reality a coordination of — 
all of its constituted local bodies with thorough representation. 

One further advantage of the Boy Scout movement is that it — 
has a program that is standard and therefore the plans and 
policies throughout the country are similar, the national organ-— 
ization giving the leadership. Perhaps this movement repre- 
sents more clearly just what the engineer believes a national — 
organization should be. His fundamental thesis is sound. 


GerorcE J. FisHer, M.D. 


Isn’t it true, all the same, to return to Mr. Haynes’ — 
diagnosis, that some communities need help in finding out — 
what they really want? The new director of the Southern — 
Division of the American Red Cross believes in giving them 
just such help: 


A Letter from an Engineer comes in time to head off social 
work from a condition of duplication and competition analogous — 
to that among the churches. Irreparable damage has not yet 
been done, but an inventory has been too long neglected. We 
do not know where we are “at,” much less where we are 
going. Among national executives, there is a feeling of lack of | 
coordination, an absence of determined confidence in present — 
methods, and indifferent approval, without acceptance and aps 
plication of specific remedies, 

Nevertheless, while this situation has undoubtedly resulted in 
wasteful administration, the educational value and promotional — 
impulse to social work in general has probably fully compen- 
sated. I mean that while particular objectives may have fallen 
short, other less tangible but more fundamental results com- 
mensurate with the money and effort put forth may have been 
attained. National organization, so necessary to local stand- 
ards and continuity .of service, as well as to promotion, has — 
been greatly advanced. 

I believe that the most hopeful next step lies in the appli- 
cation of the central council idea all the way down through 
national, state, and operating local units; that national and state 
executives should first agree to push back the responsibility for 
deciding the character and the timeliness of its projects upon the 
local community, the national agencies all agreeing not to go in 
until the local community had by sound methods of self-analysis 
and preliminary cooperation invited them. The national agen- — 
cies can agree, I believe, on what these methods are and pro- 


' mote them successfully by uniformly advising and assisting in — 


them as preliminary to the peahapon of their specific pro- 
grams. ; 
For instance, the new chairman of a Red Cross chapter in a 
town of 15,000 writes me for advice as to the nature of h 
program for the coming year. I get the secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies to arrange a county case commi sei, 


t 


¢ of state agencies interested in this 
_ The extent to which the various agencies are 
1 and supported in the community is brought out, 
: tiple counsel” obtained respecting the needs of the com- 
nity and the status and relations of the social forces already 
_ Armed with this knowledge and advice, I tell my cor- 
pondent to go through the same process locally, and offer 
end or have some one sent to assist her in doing so. I 
acked in this advice by pressure from the other state 
cies upon their local representatives suggesting their co- 
n in the efforts of my correspondent to secure a group 

jon as to the best interests of their community. 
This sort of multiple counsel would weed out for all agencies 
best prospects for each to develop intensively; it would 
out the common interests in social programs, and, above 
would teach communities, both great and small, what they 
need most to learn—how to work together. 
Jos. C.’ Locan 


| Imer Scott, who is doing pioneer work down in Dallas 
vith the Civic Federation, suggests that if local executives 
fe paying no attention to the helpful stuff the national office 
ends them “the first thing national agencies with local 
fiiliations want to do is to have a house cleaning and estab- 
ish a new personnel of local representatives who are recep- 
e students of their business.” He continues his examina- 
on of the local attitude thus: | k 


the national agencies of importance are concerning them- 
ves chiefly about mechanism or are satisfying institutional ego 
‘occupying ” great fields of territory then this writer is off. 
them for life. But I don’t believe it. No doubt there are 
erous “life’s little irritations” from the head office in 
ters of petty detail—but by and large the national agency 
the natural center for the distribution of the country’s best 
ought and accomplishments. When a chemical engineer estab- 
S a fact it is a fact about matter and stays put. When a 
cial engineer establishes a fact, it is paradoxical that in most 
ses the “fact” is still a theory... 
In setting out his “four main steps” the writer of the Letter 
used false predicates on which he leaves the readers to 
ude that national agencies are not actuated by those motives 
id are not seeking those very ends. The fact that the writer 
is reply has had, through the research library of his organ- 
zation, a pretty intimate insight into the published materials of 
nportant national agencies is a proper basis for his sound con- 
ision that if local agencies were to thirst after knowledge, two 
tant results would accrue—first that the local agency 
have the benefit of what ought to be the best thought and 
ty in its line in the country, with its tremendous bearing 
local efficiency. Second, the direct and immediate result of 
he. _ 

former would be such a development of efficiency and 

th of vision as to what the local job really should be, that 
s three and fonr would be a perfectly natural consequence. 
is also true—too true, and strangely true—that this very 
me industrial constituency that applauds the business acumen, 
evises commercial systems, establishes smooth running or- 
izations, and contributes efficient business methods is the in- 
-e in the community and the state that denies to social or- 
ation the same consistent methods of legitimate business. 
; has bred in the minds of the local worker—first timidity— 
fear of the charge of “red tape” and finally a total neglect 
he wealth of education which he ought not only to welcome 
‘invite from national headquarters. 


‘Ey 


" 


ELMER Scott 


‘olks just have to be harmonious, declares the executive 
etary of the Missouri Tuberculosis Association: 


my mind the factor that counts most for fruitfulness 
ny organized social effort is the personality of the ‘worker, 
eneral national administrator, leader of a local commun- 
ganization or intermediate executive. Between these there 
Id be that sympathetic understanding of what each may do 
doas individuals, each of whom knows more intimately 
er the peculiar conditions under which he and the 
ich he represents best may serve in interest of 
ae 

| officer, in line rank or in staff relation, 
HUN oo he 4 \ f } 
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should have intimate knowledge and full appreciation of the 


individual taste, interest and ability of each other worker, as 


well as of the circumstances under which such worker may and 


can serve in the attainment of their common objective as does a 


conductor, choir leader or instrumentalist of an orchestra who 
coordinately in his own activity helps give expression to the 
thought or emotion set forth by the composer. 
as in the composition and rendition of a piece of music, there 
must be motive and plan, unity and variety, consonance and dis- 
sonance, and it must end in harmony upon the tonic note of the 
initial key, as occurring in the theme announced in the beginning. 
All this may be summed up in one word—coordination. This 
is the recurring theme in the letter from the engineer; but co- 
ordination in the sense of an organic mechanism, such as a 
human being, in which the various organs and members. co- 
ordinately participate and contribute in the attainment of a com- 
mon objective. 


While holding to the main theme of the engineer’s song | am 


not continuously in accord with his descantations. There are 
national volunteer social organizations and afhliated state and 


In social work 


local organizations having a common objective and in common 


service which do coordinate, organ and member, staff and line, 
in continuous adjustment one to another and to environmental 
conditions, They are surviving, living, perpetuating. They co- 
ordinate in sympathetic understanding. 


W. McN. Murer 


UT there remains the fact that you just can’t deal with 
individual communities as if they were I-beams or 
granite blocks. Though one spoke with the tongue of men 
and of angels, would Pittsburgh, for instance, be convinced ? 
A friendly voice! from the Kingsley Association of that city 
answers ‘“No.” .. “| 


Your Letter from an Engineer is welcome. All of us know 
the effect of the engineers’ interest in the eight-hour steel day. 
We need this constructive spirit to put social work right. Re- 
cently an engineer said to me in regard to a social agency, “I 
must build. When I work with anything it must grow.” What 
we have lacked in’ social work is this point of view of the 
engineer, who must build according to carefully made plans. 

It is difficult to make answer because I so heartily agree with 
him in his conclusions; and J so radically differ with respect to 
his premises or rather the conditions of the problem. 

Engineering genius has known local plants as parts of a corp- 
orate whole. In social work this has rarely been so. 

Again the output of the great industries has been sold 
throughout the world and the operation of the local plants has 
been determined by conditions that are more or less interna- 
tional. 


The gentleman at the head of the United States Steel Corp-. 


oration may call together the heads of the subsidiary companies 
“for multiple counsel, interpretation of facts, and formulation 
of policy.” This policy can be carried out because the national 


headquarters is the center of the administration of the whole 


work. ; 

In social work the national agencies have grown up on a 
friendly, or conference basis. There is little of theoretical and 
practically no real authority. 

The “goods” or output of the local agency is more or less 
for local consumption. Its support comes from the local group. 
It is inevitably conditioned by local situations. 

This prevents just such planning as an engineer would desire. 
There is an effort at counsel; at accumulation of facts; little 
effort for the adoption of policy because there can be none for 
innumerable local groups, who are independent by the very 
nature of their support and the local service they render. 

This year at the conference of settlements a committee re- 
ported on financing, The meeting was adjourned twice for 
continuation of the discussion of the chapter on the community 
chest. No policy could be defined. Even the attempts for such 


were opposed by the more experienced workers because they had 
neither the ability nor the power to fit this policy to the local 


conditions of the local houses in their local communities. 
‘The national societies might cooperatively declare a “ five year 


truce ” as suggested, in the occupation of new territory; and yet, 


this would have no effect upon local groups starting social settle- 
ments, charity organization societies, nursing associations, or 


what-not in their local communities. , 
Cuares C, Cooper 


‘ 


ay 
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Perhaps national agencies aren’t sure Beet abecmmunteg: 
chests. 


Association of Travelers Aid Societies reminds us: 


1 welcome the stirring challenge to national organizations 
which has been made by the engineer whose letter you print. 
Superficially it may seem to some executives to be open to the 
charge that might be made of Mark Twain’s famous Pudd’nhead 
Wilson maxim: “To be good is noble; but to show others how 
to be good is nobler—and no trouble.” 

Much might be said, for example, in mitigation of the failure 
of national organizations and movements to work out a uni- 
form policy teward community chests and in certain other par- 
ticulars. The chests themselves as a whole have no well thought 
out policies for dealing with or supporting national work. ‘The 
progressive leaders of the community chest movement realize 
this fully, as is evidenced by their well understood intention 
of working out such policies through the National Informa- 
tion Bureau, in which both national organizations and commun- 
ity chests are now associated. 

Experience in presenting social organization messages to gen- 
eral audiences and a scrutiny of the “appeal” literature of 


_ many organizations—community chests among: them—convinces 
me that the social work appeal is at least a decade behind _ 


present social philosophy and the best social practice. Much of 
this may be due to the fact that we and our public are alike 


“more emotional than intellectual and that we have followed a 


psychology that has much to say for itself in terms of reality. 
Nonetheless we must think, and not feel, our way through in 
evaluating our results and realize the vagaries of the emotional 
complex in our public and ourselves. 

The next step, I hope, mm the discussion of the issues raised ee 
the Engineer, will be that he and national executives will meet 
face to face for an intensive searching of hearts on these issues. 
We need more light on administrative procedure that we may 
understand more fully how to conserve and not waste the en- 
ergies of our staffs and dissipate the enthusiasms engendered by 
our efforts to create and maintain nation-wide organizations, 

Joun R. SHILLApy 


Fortunately, as the director of the Commonwealth Fund 
reminds us, this whole puzzling quéstion of field and head- 
quarters is being studied—through the method of careful 
sampling—and something more than mere opinion will 
shortly be available to guide national and local workers in 
understanding each other: 


I feel a good deal of hesitation in attempting to comment upon 
the article in a brief letter. The subject seems to me too diffi- 
cult and complex to permit the possibility of covering it adequate- 
ly in brief space. In general it seems to me that your con- 
tributor makes a strong point when he calls attention to the 
difficulties in the relationship between the national and various 
local offices of national agencies.’ I have felt, too, for a long 
time that very many of our national organizations ought to de- 
vote more attention to strengthening their work as it exists at 
present in preference to extending it hither and yon. In my 
judgment, the tendency on the part of some organizations to 
enter local communities without due consideration of local needs 
and the possibilities of real local cooperation, is a most unfor- 
tunate one. 

The report which is soon to be issued by the National In- 
formation Bureau based on the study of national agencies and 
their work in local communities which has been conducted 
under the direction of Mr. Porter R. Lee will, I trust, throw 
considerable light on this whole subject. 

Barry C. SmitH 


O much for the “local community ”—horrid phrase. 
Mr. Haynes’ reminder that financial bugbears hamper 
the national executive is echoed in another letter, from the 
newly designated Director of ‘Health Education of the 
American Child Health Association, more familiar to 
parents and teachers all over the country as the Director of 


the Child Health Organization: 


The Engineer has said truly, that he finds scant evidence of 
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But community chests aren’t sure about national tives. 


agencies, either, as the general director of the National . 


‘they are so written and presented that he who runs may read. 


Fas 


orderly lank ing on- sfindamental probleais in algal 2 
One of the causes for this state of affairs is the resp 
bility for raising funds which asi devolves upon the exe 
tive. 

Financing an organization is a job in itself which uses’ 
energies which should be expended in dreaming, evaluatii 
planning and actually putting plans into action. The far-see 
man or woman who has chosen the field of philanthropic ¢ 
deavor, does not usually have the qualities which make for 
effective money raiser, even though an executive of high ord 

Most national organizations have a financial secretary o1 
money raiser, but the executive and the staff are called upon 
furnish the ammunition even though relieved from the bur 
of planning the financial campaign. 

The funds for one national organization have been raise 
entirely during the past four years, by a committee of the Boa 
of Trustees, the executive having no responsibility i in the matte! 
except to stimulate and sustain interest. This i is, of course, 
ideal method and can be duplicated; when this is not possibl 
a strong business assistant, highly paid, on full time, thorough 
familiar with all phases of the work, will go far towards solvit 
the problem of relieving the executive. The Engineer clearly 
shows us we have lost our way. The writer believes the a 
is obscured by the bugbear of raising our budget. Let’s pu 
the burden where it belongs, on the shoulders of a busine 
individual or group. 


Miss Jean goes on to intimate—surely no one has a bee 
right—that the way to lead the community is to hold ou 
such alluring and convincing publicity in front of it that an 
immediate response is guaranteed: 


The writer is inclined to believe that state ormanteation 
responsible more or less to national headquarters, are a thing |) 
of the past. The influence of states rights is as much’ sive dal 
the minds of our people throughout the country today, as when 
the Constitution was written and, although the fact may not 
realized, influences local groups in their attitude toward nation: 
headquarters. 

There is a place for the national organization which do 
creative work, stimulates interest in accepted theories and does |) 
not attempt to control local situations, but rather to stand by, | 
ready to be called upon if needed. However, the reports of | 
such an organization are, also, left in baskets un-read, unles 


All executives are snowed under with pamphlets and reports 
as the Engineer states, and even though these bring to the local | 
group the message which is actually desired, one can scarcely 
expect the executive, the social worker, the educator the nurse 
to stop in her busy life to read a badly written, badly printed, 
uninteresting presentation of the subject which not only strain 
nerves and eyes, but uses up much needed leisure without stimu 
lating imagination. 

One of the newer national organizations, which does not have | 
branches in the states but has correspondents in all parts of the 
country, finds it possible to have its reports not only read, but 
bought and paid for. Its literature is ordered to an exten 
which cannot be paralleled by any publishing house covering the | 
same field in the United States. This can only be true of a_ 
national organization which considers, digests, absorbs all that 
comes from the states and is guided thereby. Studies and statis- 
tical reports are of little value unless they: are sympathetically 
interpreted. 

National organizations can well’ take the respite from new 
fields the Engineer suggests, but it will not be necessary to do so” 
if the states feel that the central groups are expressing and | 
illuminating their ideas with sympathy and understanding. 

Satty Lucas JEAN 


A former “organizer of social work for a national 
agency ” drives this thought still further: F 


Many valuable surveys, experiments, and demonstrations haved 
been made, are being made, and I hope will continue to be made. 
The “ heaped up bulletins, instructions from headquarters, pro- 
grams, etc.,”—which this article mentions as lying on the desks — 
of the local agencies unread—are often valuable interpretations — 
resulting from scientific researches in the national headquarte 

It is my impression the National Board of the Y. W. C. 
has studied the problem of housing the New York emplo: 
single women, of which this article speaks, and has made 
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methods, they will offer little to the local groups. Results 
entific research can be written attractively, and.can stimu- 
action, but very few of them do. Therefore the public has 
ght to believe national agencies are not scientifically study- 
social problems. it : 
usiness organizations all along the line study the problem of 
est to sell their products, to serve the public, with as little 
lead as possible. I would certainly suggest that the five 
truce, which was mentioned in the article, could very profit- 
spent by national agencies in applying business methods 
ing back to the local groups. 
onal organizations I believe have grown too far ahead of 
local group. They are losing the individual, the human tie 
l was once fostered when the organization was small. 
re should now be decentralization and a humanizing revo- 
ion, in our big national groups. They have grown so fast they 
ve lost sight of the methods used in personal service. 
til sound business policies are applied to the selling of 
as gained, through engineering process, our national agencies 
lose the progress they have gained and all the scientific 
earches in the world cannot save them. 
f Anna L. Sworts 


‘HEN there is that enormous task of “ fact-finding.” Is 
there such a thing as a social work fact? Can it be 
ound? If it is found, what can you do with it? We recog- 


Ge 


ize the gentleman from the American Red Cross who has 
ently moved in from the field to headquarters (as director 
war service) and so speaks with the accents of both 
hington and the great Southwest. ~ 


he letter from an Engineer mentions some things the nation- 
executive is striving for. Call that goal an engineering 
proach, a scientific approach, a,mail order approach, or what- 
your professional slant dictates, the approach is being 
mpted,—time will tell with what success. 
struction material is being perfected and reduced. Policies 
*ommunity chest participation have been announced to local 
its and these relationships are being further studied. The 
st campaign methods known are made available (incidentally 
the most effective campaign methods have come from a national 
: ency). Trained campaigners often assist in or direct local 
paigns.. | Weegee saya ip 

socal studies for pathfinding of programs have established 
ain rules fairly safely applicable in type communities. A 
ic health nurse is needed under certain circumstances; she 
reach so many school children and adults; she has a fairly 
‘understood initial approach; she has fairly exact relation- 
p to public and private groups. — 
xperiences with given problems are studied over a section 
the country. The usual community reaction to financial 
istance in meeting its problems is known. The community 


ional organization is known. The way a community acts and 
eciates its problems (or rather fails to do so) under stress 
‘great emergency is known. ‘These studies have reflected 
ds and methods, 

‘ow these conclusions are reached not merely by a desk 
executive. A field staff rubs shoulders with local leaders and 
jools experiences in conference. Local expression is sought and 
uraged. Local leaders meet in state or regional meetings 
hange problems and experiences, to counsel with the execu- 
to tell the executives of inadequacies of administration. 
xecutives likewise have opportunity to present experiences 
other regions for discussion. National gatherings crystal- 
these regional expressions. ; 
But, as the Engineer suggests, perfection cannot be attained 
ay. These are but steps ahead. But they are strides and 
s ahead of the pre-war pace. National agencies can be the 
neers, experimenters and standardizers. They can catch pub- 
ion and socialize public thought in the mass. They 
the post-war fervor for great social gains as did com- 
ty chests and other groups by being responsive to community 
ife as well as by using “ promotion” methods. 


ortunity to carry the present load should be 


itude toward the transient with the resultant policy of the 


respond when called. But promotion should in- . 
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afforded by positively eliminating the dead wood and non-pro- 
ductive local units no longer interested in saving the world for _ 
anybody, as well as by refusing to solicit more business. How- 
ever, it should be clear that except for the few over-organized 
big cities, there is much less over-organizing than over-looking. 
The national agency is now striving to base its administration 
on local, sectional and national facts and leadership. Unfor- 
tunately the blueprints cannot all be prepared in advance. 
Human relationships do not lend themselves to yard-stick pre- 
cision, Rosert E. Bonpy 


The general secretary of the Family Welfare Association 
of Milwaukee, who believes so strongly in getting together 
that he has got all Wisconsin into the habit of attending 
regional conferences, probes a little further into the problem __ 
of fact-finding, and hints at its difficulties: , 


If one were to assume the role of protagonist for the national | 
agencies, he could gainsay many of the charges made by our 
friendly critic, Against the arraignment that no national agency 
has thought its way through a consistent policy in connection 
with the plan of community chests, which it is prepared to 
recommend to its locals, he could rejoin that it is far more help- 
ful and effective for the national agency to compile, as has the — 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., the comments of local asso- 
ciations in cities where such chests exist, for and against these’ 
chests, indicating the strength, the weaknesses of the community 
chest plan and the dangers to be avoided. Bp 

Or, in disproving the implication that the national agencies 
have failed in the past to recognize comparable situations and 
prepare general but flexible solutions, which will apply to various 
communities, might not one call the engineer’s attention to the 
frequent studies regarding salary schedules, training courses for 
social workers, case work content (probably the most ambitious 
and valuable of all) which the family agency executive finds in 
his mail every few weeks? / 

But why waste time in vain rejoinder? From the writer’s 
experience in his travels about Wisconsin, he is impressed with 
the need for speeding up the processes delineated by our friend. 

One witnesses many instances which indicate the need for 
several national agencies to unite, often, in a joint study, in this 
employment of “ fact-finding.” In this small town where the 
people are cogitating the inauguration of a Travelers Aid : 
Society, should they not rather, at this juncture, be encouraged 
to take the first step in the field of child protective work or 
community recreation, probation work, or family social work, 
or is it possible to secure a worker who can cover several of 
these fields in this small town? Where two social work offices — 
are combined, as is frequently the case in Wisconsin, which 
combinations are preferable—the city nurse and the family social 
worker, the policewoman and probation officer, the probation 
officer and Travelers Aid worker, etc., ad infinitum? 

Mr. Engineer is unquestionably right in his emphasis on the 
need for a greater effort toward the “ measurement of results.” 
But one cannot overlook the difficulties of ascertaining exact 
results. That man or woman should receive a golden crown 
who can suggest an accurate method of measuring the achieve- 
ments of a family agency in a community of, say, twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants in each of several equal periods when that 
association utilizes a staff of one worker, later two workers, and 
finally three full-time workers, respectively. Yet if it were 
possible to measure accurately the augmentation in achievements 
in terms of dollars and cents, or even in human lives, as we can — 
already measure the results of an anti-tuberculosis campaign, it 
might be possible to convince many communities, which now do 
not believe a trained worker or an adequate staff requisite, of — 
the advantage of installing such. Perhaps the Commonwealth — 
Fund or some other philanthropic foundation will later, through” 
experimentation with controlled factors, conduct a demonstra- . 
tion on this very point. - 

Such a program as our writer delineates for the national — 
agencies, if promulgated in the intensive manner which he would — 
apparently desire, would presumably require large capital and 
prolonged effort to produce accurate returns. But we who are — 
so far away from that birth-place of so many directors of our 
national agencies, hope that there will be much in the seed sown 
by this article which will take root and grow until the branches 
will extend even as far as the towns and cities of the benighted — 
Middle West, furnishing cool shade for our perspiring struggles — 
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‘sort of help which the engineer so happily calls 
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to put into operation in rural western communities the inexor- I ‘ : Hl ( 
sional engineers independent of the particular job they ha 


able principles evolved in the eastern metropolis. 
; Epwarp D. LyNnbE 


HAT you do with your facts when you have them 

depends a good deal on who is available to think them 
through, and work them out into policy, and shape the prin- 
ciples which they suggest. At this point ‘‘ 
comes into play, and as Mr. Haynes remarked, it is no light 
task to get busy men and women to think and act on boards 
and committees. Mr. Pope looks at the problem from three 
angles at once, being president of the National Information 
Bureau, chairman of the Detroit Community Fund, and a 
member of the national executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; he suggests a source of counsel which ae 
be developed Hicther: 


Anyone who has observed the growth of the national organ- 
izations in this country cannot but feel that, like local organiza- 
tions, the enormous spread of these efforts has indeed been 
brought about by the same methods and technique of promotion 


owhich the American genius seems to employ when it sets about 


producing results in a given situation. 

No one can quarrel with this method as applied to winning 
ground and establishing the institution, but it certainly fails 
when the types of individuals and methods of thought necessary 
for these gains—the shock troops, as it were, of the advance— 
are employed in the slower, much less dramatic and yet difficult, 
if not more important, consolidations and developments which 
administration requires, and it is here that I personally believe 
the governing heads of national agencies have before them the 
serious difficulties involved in substituting without loss a new 
method for the old, bringing not only the highly specialized paid 
executives but their own boards to recognize the new conditions 
involved by the change of aim and the genuine necessity for that 
“multiple 
counsel.” 

No executive, however able, should attempt or be permitted 
to attempt supplying intellectual leadership in this field, par- 
ticularly where the problems of his daily tasks are related to and 
governed by conditions existing in numerous and remote com- 
munities of varying tempers and complications. It seems to 
many of us that here lies the opportunity for mutual service 
between the national agencies and the so-called Community 
Funds throughout the United States, for each of these com- 
munity organizations is bound by the necessities of the job it has 
undertaken to comprehend with sympathy and penetration the 
needs, opportunities and problems of these various local social 
activities which have their counterpart in or even represent the 
national agencies. 

You have, in short, 1 50—perhaps 250—cities in the country 
with not only a unified budget-raising program, but to some 
degree at least coordinated, for the social problems of that com- 
munity, and from this reservoir of knowledge, experience and 
understanding, the national agencies. could and should draw 
material for its councils which would not only bring them the 
wisdom of those who know from first-hand experience the tem- 
per, aims and possibilities in the social work of our towns, vil- 
lages and states, but would give the national agencies the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the wider viewpoint—perhaps the larger 
needs—which experience in a national field tends to produce. 

Such a union of councils should bring the full force of that 
peculiar American intelligence which meets, in the last analysis, 
conditions as they are, and addresses itself to their remedy or de- 
velopment without prejudice and without reservation. 

G. D. Porr 


The general secretary of the Family Welfare Association : 


of Minneapolis reminds us that engineering progress came 
from the engineers, and that professional progress in social 
work must likewise come from the profession: 


‘I do not believe promotion of social work in this country has 
been finished. It may be in the East although I doubt it. It 
certainly has not been in the West. 

The normal national agency committed to promotion, stand- 
ardization and increasing efficiency is not competent to do the 
oe prick the Engineer suggests. 
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Engineering progress has been made by the body of p 


to be on. Cities have not made engineering progress. Cor 
rations have made but little. The professional group, thro 

the stimulus of exchange of ideas, testing out each other’s 

ings, etc., has brought the practice of engineering to its pres 
state. I believe therefore we are not to seek for this sort 
leadership in our local or national organizations, composed 
they must be of all sorts of people. We must look to our prof 
sional associations, sometimes to single individuals like Miss 
Richmond, to blaze our paths in this task. Miss Richmon Ye. 
work, okies is the crown of a generation of effort. 
effort was made by the professional, aided of course by the 
trained volunteer with a professional spirit. Much of the pro-’ 
cess that the engineer suggests was the process through which 
Miss Richmond went in producing her results. The vehicl 
however, was not a national association nor a local administra~ 
It was group thinking. 

My knowledge of national associations is only with the Red. 
Cross during two years of the war and: with the American Asso= 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. My eo 
with material from these national headquarters is in flat co 
tradiction to the Engineer’s observation. The Engineer mus 
have been unfortunate in the agencies he chanced to visit. 

There are many questions on which no national agency c 
as yet give an answer. ‘The Community Fund is one. We mus 
all be thinking about it. We can clear our experiences with it 
through every available channel of group thinking. It would 
block, however, one of the important experiments in financin 
social work for any national agency to give even a ee 
judgment at this time on the question of yes or no. 

Finally, I believe the Engineer has run too closely a parallel 
between the sanctions inherent in engineering based as they are’ 
on exact sciences and the sanctions in social work based on the 
social sciences. Causation in the physical sciences can be deter 
mined with practical if not theoretical certainty. This is not tru 
of the social sciences. The subject is too new. ‘There are too 
many aspects of it. Economists come with their more or less 
dogmatic statement that a man is an economic animal swaye 
by economic motives. A certain group of psychologists come 
with their equally dogmatic assertion that man is a brain and 
all ‘of importance is determined by brain measurements. In the 
meantime sociologists and social workers hesitating between 
these and other militant sciences have recognized the maze of 
motives and forces which act upon the individual, whose causa- 
tive effect cannot at the present time be measured. 


Frank J. BRuNo 


And we mustn’t forget the many men and women who ~ 
were awakened by the war and who should still be avail-_ 


able for counsel and cooperation, ‘according to the vice- } 


chairman of the American Red Cross: 4h 


We need more criticism like that of our friend the Engineer. 
The Survey could render a great service by having other 
leaders outside the social work field give their point of view. 
Social work, in its broad aspects, must be representative of pub- 
lic opinion as well as be a creater of public opinion, . 

The past six years created a new social interest in the minds © 
of tens of thousands of potential leaders and millions of citizens ~ 
throughout the country. As an opportunity in social engineer- . 
ing, have national and local leaders fully recognized the wealth © 
of support that these people can give or ‘have they slumped — 
within their respective specialized shells and thoughtlessly pro- 
moted indifference in the minds of these new war-time recruits? 

Another question is the extent to which we should insist upon 
the fullest refinements of standard in our respective cults of — 
social work. If interest in new communities cannot have ex- 
pression in work of the 1923 model, should we prefer that noth- 
ing be done there at all? From an engineering standpoint, is it — 
possible to gain strength from a lay movement which begins i 
where we found Buffalo, Cleveland, Boston and other cities — 
thirty to fifty years ago? Can we by the sympathetic interest a 
and counsel of national and state movements, enable these em- — 
bryo efforts to evolve more rapidly than our cities did and get 
in step with us within a decade or two? 

The rural field is relatively neglected. It is developing i 
own leadership and becoming more assertive economically an 
otherwise. Is there any way in which (Continued on a 
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et Why Call It an Analysis? 


ALYSIS OF THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT REPORT 
THE STEEL STRIKH, by Marshall Olds, G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
15 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 

HE Interchurch Report of the Steel Strike of 1919 is made 
the object of attack in a bulky volume by Marshall Olds, 
chief incentive of which is, he says, the fact that the Inter- 
hurch report is’ being used by radicals for revolutionary pur- 
joses. For this “ fact” we have the author’s unsupported word. 
It is necessary to dismiss at the outset any supposition that 
_ Olds’ “analysis” was actuated by a desire to get at the 
. Its aim is avowedly to convict the Interchurch investiga- 
of radicalism. ; 

‘o this end it attempts to show that we juggled the figures 
m the twelve-hour day. On pages 86-87 there is the admission 
at we were justified in counting 36 per cent of the steel work- 
of the United States Steel Corporation’s Manufacturing 
ants as on the twelve-hour day. By slurring over an “alleged” 
aterview with a steel leader about the extent of the twelve-hour 
work—at which interview the whole commission was present, 


ioe Judge Gary’s own admission to a spokesman of the 


deral Council of Churches, that the percentage of twelve- 
our day men might be between 50 and 60 per cent, by arbi- 
arily throwing out everything unfavorable to his own conclu- 
ms, Mr. Olds tries to show that we unwarrantedly lifted 
36 per cent to 52 per cent. The nature of the twelve-hour 
k he pronounces to be “leisurely.” ‘The’ diaries which give 
ifferent picture are called “alleged” diaries containing 
propaganda.” material. Mr. Olds ignores the fact that both 
alleged authors” have since published these diaries: Whiting 
illiams, former personnel director of the Hydraulic Pressed 
1 Company, in What’s on the Worker’s Mind? (Scribner’s, 
20) and Charles Rumford Walker, now assistant editor of 
e Atlantic Monthly, in Steel (Houghton, Mifflin, 1922). 
There is a long discussion of the evils of unionization of the 
el mills—in disregard of the fact that the commission did not 
ask for unionization but for “some form” of collective bar- 
ining. Ihe social effects of the steel policies are lightly 
ipped over—the spy system is called a necessary evil, the atti- 
tude of the press in failing to give the truth about the strike is 
explained by the sympathy of the people with the steel companies, 
é strike is so belittled that there was hardly any strike at all, 
State Constabulary did, indeed, some firing, but only over 
= heads of the crowd, and so on and on. 
‘The “ findings” of the Commission are thrown out by Mr. 
lds. Sentiments quoted from strikers are put upon the lips 
‘the commissioners. Recognition of Foster’s powers of leader- 
hip, which the Olds book concedes as fully as the Interchurch 
port, are the basis for charging that Foster is the “hero” of 
port. ‘he unquestioned right of the commission to employ 
stigators sympathetic toward labor to get the adequate 
r point of view is impliedly a surrender to sovietism. 
uppose that all that this “ analysis” charges were true. Go 
ther and assume that we commissioners all lent ourselves to 
it—that Nicolai Lenin wrote the report—that all the Olds 
ons as to twisted wages and hours are just! Suppose 
ere were no seven-day week and that every common laborer 
‘the United States Steel Corporation had a two weeks’ vaca- 
every year. Multiplying Mr. Gary’s figure of $5.88 as the 
-hour daily wage by three hundred, we have $1,764 (page 
194 indeed above the carefully estimated minimum of 
tence standard which we used and $260 below the min- 
comfort standard which we used. Taking Mr. Gary’s 
res of workers on the twelve-hour day as about 69,000 in 
Jnited States Steel Corporation, this bolshevistic report of 
‘percentage of twelve-hour workers differs from Mr. Gary 


peer oes The accusations of the report against the con- 
a et 
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eir shooting! Civil liberties were indeed sus- 
reas in a land professedly free, but all in 


, 


_ pudiated the report. 


tand—except that the troopers acted as gently » 


Where does this leave us? It leaves us with 69,000 men in one 
steel corporation, working a twelve-hour day, through three 
hundred days a year, admittedly unable to come within $260 of 
a carefully estimated comfort standard for a year, in a corpo- 
ration which through a period of less than twenty years had 
piled up a surplus of over $493,000,o00—nearly half ’ billion | 
dollars. 

Let it be recorded, moreover, in face of an admitted situa- 
tion like this that a man was found to write and a publisher 
to publish justifications of the twelve-hour day like the follow- 


ing: 


The twelve hour day in the steel industry presents the most con- 
spicuous opportunity in industry for the immigrant worker to better 
his economic standing by making up for his, inherent handicaps. 
through a maximum use of his greatest asset. (Page 241.) 

It offers one type of special oportunity ... toward Americaniz- 
ation. (Page 244.) 

It is charged that the Interchurch movement leaders have re- 
The only repudiation turns out to be a 
repudiation by Dr. Foulkes of an alleged repudiation. All that 
the letter of Dr. Foulkes says is) that the report is “ liable” to. 
be “discounted.” The other repudiators are two former em- 
ployes of the Interchurch whose vote was not asked in the first 
place. 

Books like these out-steel the steel group. They defend the 
twelve-hour day with an inhumanity seldom charged against 
the steel men themselves.. The twelve-hour day is passing and, 
will finally disappear by adjustments technically made by the 
steel leaders themselves. Ihe Interchurch commissioners are 
willing to be called Bolshevists by a book like this if they can: 
help create the public opinion which will put that pressure upon. 
the steel group without which the steel men say they cannot act. 

The only bias of the Interchurch report was its sincere at- 
tempt to take seriously the social creed of the churches—a creed: 
which since 1908 has embodied the social policy of all the larger 
religious bodies in America. Moreover, if the report had made: 
any substantial blunders as to hours and wages it would have 
been answered within thirty days of its publication—and an- 
swered by steel men in a position to know. 

Francis J. McConne tt . 
Bishop McConnell was chairman of the investigating commis- 
sion which made the Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike of 
1919. 
: ‘ The Cooperative Movement 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, by Charles Gide, trans- 
lated from the French, with an introduction and supplementary chap, — 
ter by James Peter Warbasse, Alfred A, Knopf. 287 pp. Price 
$3.00 postpaid of the SuRvHY. i 

EXT to The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, that 

notable contribution by the Webbs to cooperative literature, 
published in London last year, this is undoubtedly the best — 
book on the subject that has appeared. Some might also wish. 
to except Leonard Woolf. But Woolf is a theorist, pure and 
simple. Gide is not. He describes what he sees and knows, 
and he has seen and knows a great deal. As an authority on © 

European cooperation he stands second to nobody, not even to 

the Webbs. The Webbs, and this is also true of Woolf, have, — 

moreover, not quite wiped the dust of Fabian socialism from — 
their glasses. Gide has not their vision into the future, perhaps, 
but what he sees, he sees without glasses. 

This book is an objective study of cooperation at work in 
France, written by a man who is not only an economist of — 
standing, being professor of political economy at the Univer- — 
sity of Paris, but an active coopérator as well. Most of us — 
have been rather fed up on British cooperation, wonderful as — 
it is. Continental cooperation, on the other hand, has been — 
largely confined to pamphlets and propaganda. I am not, of 
course, counting the numerous books on Danish cooperation, 
Producing butter at fancy prices for foreign markets, while — 
your own children get margarine, no longer comes under the 
head of cooperation. Se 
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Broadly speaking, we have known that the membership of 
the French cooperative societies has risen from 800,000 before 
the war to over a million and a half. These dry statistics Gide 
has clothed in living flesh. The French movement is still 
numerically and financially inferior to that of the British, but 
apparently it is taken more seriously. Where the average 
British workingman, while still belonging to his “‘ Co-op,” gives 
first allegiance to his Labour Party, the Frenchman is first of 
all for cooperation. ‘The Britisher emphasizes politics, the 
Frenchman economic action. ‘This seems to be true even of 
the Socialists. 

Gide was in earlier days closely associated with those found- 
ers of the cooperative movement who saw in self-governing 


workshops and farmers’ marketing associations, equally with 


consumers’ organizations, three paths stretching toward a com- 
mon goal. They strove for a vague sort of human brotherhood 
in which the Henry Ford system of profit-sharing was strongly 
emphasized. Of this sentimental school Holyoake was patri- 
arch, 

The modern school emphasizes consumers’ organization and 


_recognizes it as the only medium of progress toward a collec- 


tivist society. Rather reluctantly, perhaps, Gide takes his place 
with the progressives. ‘There is a note of sadness tn his de- 
marcation of boundaries. Intellectually he stands with the 
modern school. But his, sentiments are obviously of the past. 

Dr. Warbasse’s special chapter on the status of cooperation 
in this country, together with the copious footnotes inserted 
by Cedric Long, will enable the American reader to get the 
contrasts and parallels between cooperation abroad and in the 
United States. : Altogether, this is a book which no student of 
evolutionary, economic socialism can afford to miss. 

ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


A New Social Psychology 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by James Mickel Williams. 

Alfred J. Knopf. 458 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of the SurvBy, 
Most of the current treatises on’ social psychology have 

been written from what we may call the biologic point of 
view. That is, they are concerned chiefly with instincts and their 
classification, the assumption being that the behavior of an indi- 
vidual in his social relations is determined by the interplay of 
those native ways of reaction which constitute his “ original na- 
ture.” This for instance is the point of view held out in Mc- 
Dougal’s Introduction to Social Psychology from which so many 
contemporary writers have drawn their inspiration. 

In recent years, however, there has gradually been working its 
way forward a different point of view, which deserves to be 
called sociological, because it is putting forth the idea that “ what 
can be called distinctly individual in behavior is not, contrary to 
but a product of man’s environment, 
and the fact that he has been a gregarious and not a lone-living 
individual, This is the point of view to be found in John 
Dewey’s latest work, Human Nature and Conduct, from which 
we have just quoted. 

This conception, however, is not new nor newly developed. 
It is the main theme in Durkheim’s sociology, wherein he in- 
sisted, many years ago (and presented much evidence for the 
fact), that the mentality of the individual is a product of his 
social being and evolution, and therefore, to fully understand 
the behavior of the individual in relation to his group it is nec- 


‘essary to study the forms of the social organization under which 
he has lived. 


Though perhaps not deliberate on the part of the author, 
Professor Williams’ Principles of Social Psychology is a transi- 
tion from, or we might say combination of these two attitudes. 
He has adopted (also adapted) the theories of the former, but 
employed the method of the latter. “Social relations of any 
group are determined in the last analysis by the miotives of the 
individual members,” the motives being themselves the result of 
the interaction of his, instinctive tendencies (original nature) ; but 


the greatest part of Professor Williams’ book is not devoted to’ 


analysis of these original dispositions nor to the method of their 


interaction but to an actual description and analysis of various 
_ types of social organizations and activities. 
fashion in which this latter analysis is made that constitutes, to- 


It is the admirable 


our mind, the greatest merit of Professor Williams’ treatise. 
~The author starts out with the hypothesis that our native 
“dispositions are subject to the inborn tendency of human nature 
to avoid annoyance and feel satisfaction” and having committed 
himself to the hedonistic principle, he makes the thesis. of his 
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book the elaboration of the concept of conflict, which phenome- 
non, according to the author, is the primary characteristic of a i 
social relations that in themselves are but the expression of the 
interaction between the individual’s egoistic and altruistic a 
dencies, as manifested in his behavior towards other members of 
the group. The egoistic tendencies are defined as being com- 
posed of the rivalrous disposition, the disposition to dominate, 
and the fear disposition (including submission) ; the altruistic’ 
embrace the intellectual disposition and the sympathetic dispos:- 
tion. The author’s thesis is an attempt to show how conflict 
between these dispositions reveals itself in the individual’s vari 
ous social relations and more particularly to show what influ 
ence the struggle for wealth and domination has upon the 
ideals and personality of the members of various social groups. 

The analysis of social processes on the basis of economic con-_ 
flict alone, as, Professor Williams has done, is a very serious 
limitation to the study of their psychology. Professor Wil- 
liams has thus been forced, as was to be expected, to devote. 
more than the deserved amount of space to those social rela~ 
tions in which the phenomenon is prominent, as for instance’ 
industrial and political relations, and to pass over lightly or 
omit altogether those in which little support is to be found for 
it, as in the psychology of customs and beliefs of which we find 
no discussion at all, More seriously, it has led him to omit 
discussing such fundamental phenomena as imitation, sugges- 
tion and the herd instinct. Nor do we find any reference to the 
theories of psychoanalysis in spite of the important place which 
the concept of conflict holds in them, Finally the book suffers. 
not to a small degree from the moral purpose which the author. 
wishes it to fulfill. Professor Williams is extremely desirous 
of elevating the ideals and social attitudes of the American 
people and so has forgotten about the existence of other peo- 
ples. There is no discussion of social relations in other coun- 
tries or of social behavior among other races. In his rather’ 
copious bibliography of several hundred references not more 
than a half-dozen are to continental authors. In spite of its 
fundamental omissions, however, Professor Williams’ book is a 
substantial contribution to social psychology. Some of the chap- 
ters are masterly; the one on Congeniality should take its place 
with James’ famous chapter on Habit. 

Davin S. WECHSLER 


‘Reading the Group Mind 


; 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIETY, by Morris Ginsberg, M. A. 3. P. 
Dutton & Oo. 174 pp. Price $2. 50 postpaid of the URVEY. 
says Lazarus, “is to dis- 


seeHE duty of folk psychology,” 
cover the laws which come into operation wherever the 
many live and act as one.” Within this realm, which is the 
meeting place and joint working ground of sociology and psy- 
chology, there has been an ever-growing body of interpretation 
and theory since Tarde, in The Laws of Imitation, outlined 
his conception of the fundamental principles underlying group 
mental interaction. | 

Professor Ginsberg of Giniveraty College, London, in The 
Psychology of Society analyzes and compares some of the lead- 
ing theories which have emerged from this field. - While ‘the 
book makes no pretensions of developing new theories of its 
own, it is helpful because of the clarity of its comparative treat- 
ment of McDougal, Trotter, Bagehot, Tarde and others; and 
especially so because of its keen insight and critical interpreta- 
tion of their materials. The main problems touched upon 
are: the relation of instinct to social structure and function; 
the nature of will and reason, and their relation to instinct and 
impulse; the nature of the social mind, especially as affected by 
tradition, popular opinion, and racial and national charac- 
teristics; and the bases of unity found in the crowd, the public, 
and other social groupings. The most important conclusion 
reached is that “the conception of a social or group mind is 
of no great value to social theory, and that it is fraught with 
considerable danger, particularly in the realm of social philoso- 
phy 

The interpretation of the psychology of the crowd, and 
the distinction between the crowd and the public and its signifi- 
cance, are not new, but constitute a clear and concise statement 
which should be of value to those who have not gone specifically 
into those topics before; and the summary of the weaknesses 
inherent in “ democratic” institutions is especially good. 

We must not be overcritical of a British writer for omitt 


re 


Priel pay Boas might have been of help in 
g racial characteristics. The author’s definition of 
ae It should not be made synony- 
ous with spezal heritage, which properly includes social usage, 
astitutions and culture as well as thought content transmitted 
m previous generations. And probably many sociologists 
Id disagree with him that association is limited to organ- 
ization for specific ends, insisting that the term may be cor- 
tly applied to any socialized relationship, whether or not 
t is consciously and directly purposive. 
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_ Speaking for the French People 
BH IDEALS OF FRANCE, by Charles Oestre. 
pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 
)ROFESSOR CESTRE, who occupies the chair of American 
- Civilization at the Sorbonne—a significant development from 
ie orthodox literary courses in foreign universities in which 
Bimevican literature is a microscopic appendix to English litera- 
art winter delivered a series of lectures at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, on the spirit and mentality of the 
p rench people. Even at that time there were current in this 
country many misapprehensions on this subject. ‘Today, Pro- 
fessor Cestre’s lectures, in book form, ought to be made com- 
pulsory reading for all who speak and write of the motivation 
of France in that country’s political actions without personal 
ace of it. 
_ It would be easy to find other i interpretations of French ideals 
y Frenchmen, not in agreement with those of Professor Cestre. 
But readers of the SurvEY who are acquainted with his care- 
ful, scholarly exposition of social and industrial issues in his 
country given in its pages from time to time will know that he 
sincerely believes whatever he says. 
For some of us it may be difficult to harmonize Professor 
Cestre’ s description of the essential pacifism of the French people 
with recent actions of their government; but other writers like- 
se, who are by no means apologists or propagandists, take that 
ee Is any European people—has any European people ever 
een—militarist? Of course not. The tragedy is that, with all 
r machinery of parliaments and popular elections the ideals 
f the common people so rarely dominate the government— 
m in democracies. At any rate, before we denounce the 
ggressiveness of the French people, let us know what its. ideals 
really are—and this Professor Cestre aids us in doing by his 
ear and interesting presentation of the subject. 


As the Twig Is Bent 


REDITY AND CHILD CULTURH, by Henry Dwight Chapin, M. D. 
D. P. Dutton & Co, 219 pps. Price. $2.50 postpaid of the SuBRvEY. 


ROM his experience as president of the Children’s Welfare 
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ntages to the human race of biologic and social inheritance 
erve as the point of departure for his consideration of what 
ild welfare work demands. He is rather pessimistic in deeming 
he present generation nerve shattered and he is too optimistic 
in believing that, with two decades of quarantine, defectives 
vould die out. He is indeed on dangerous ground when he re- 
marks, “Such a quarantine should be applied to all tramps, 
nks, and “generally worthless beings.” It is still difficult to 
nose crankism and general worthlessness; the terms have 
applied too freely to social reformers and propagandists for 
very measures which today are regarded as the most prom- 
for the world. 
ie, advice which he gives for pregnant women is impractic- 
, even though sound, because it is possible for only a little 
yup of the wealthy, leisure-class mothers, To this extent 
cialized hygienic programs lose in practical social values. 
One finds occasional sentences that cannot be accepted as fact; 
example, “ No real growth can be said to take place un- 
we ee “Tf the skull is improperly shaped, the brain in 
is imperfectly developing.” ‘There is little to support 
eee page 71 that the mortality of the first month of 
can eatly reduced by improving breast feedings. As 
ea tke mortality rate at later periods has shown the 
be hygiene, improved artificial feeding, and in- 
sane, but the earliest mortality is largely 
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due to causes affected only by pre-natal hygiene, or better obstet- 
rical service. Enthusiasm occasionally takes the place of logic, _ 
as is further represented in the statement, “A soldier in the 
trenches was six times as safe as the baby in the slums.” Me 

These, however, are not great blemishes upon the construc- 
tive, social message that is proclaimed. Dr. Chapin lays great 
stress upon the family as the center of life, and he would urge 
having schools for the teaching of motherhood, suggesting indeed © 
a higher education training women for wifehood rather than for 
the teaching profession. Incidentally, he might also have sug- 
gested schools for fatherhood. 

The greatest contribution of the volume is to be found in the — 
chapters relating to the dependent child. He is decidedly opposed 
to the wide use of children’s hospitals, and regrets their increase. 
in large numbers, His large experience in the placing out of 
children gives him a proper perspective for discussing the prob- 
lems of children born out of wedlock, the adoption of children, 
and the extension of boarding-out systems for the’treatment of 
poorly nourished children. His description of the Speedwell sys- — 
tem is brief, but it suffices to convince one of its rich social value. © 

The chapter dealing with the adoption of children manifests 
his broad views upon the subject and shows him to be a profound 
believer in uniting, in a practical manner, childless homes and 
homeless children. He is opposed, however, to the idea of un- 
married women retaining the care of their children, on. the 
grounds that the child, “who is the only innocent party in the 
transaction, should have the primary consideration.” i 

As a whole, the outlook of the book is preeminently social, 
and, coming from a physician of large experience, exhibits a 
point of view which merits thoughtful consideration. There is 
no radical departure from accepted theories, nor any novel sug- 
gestions for improving social conditions that underlie any of the 
problems discussed. The most notable feature is the centering 
of attention upon childhood, as the point of greatest leverage 
for raising the standards of the growing generation and improv- 
ing the likelihood of the fullest development of future ee 
tions. Ira S. Witz, M. D. 


Some Dangers of Drudgery 


THE WOMAN IN THE LITTLE HOUSE, by Margaret Leonora Byles. 
Grant Richards, Ltd., London. 167 pp. Price $1.08 postpaid of the 
SURVEY. ; 

HP XPERIMENTAL psychologists have instruments to mea- 

sure sensitivity to pain; likewise, sociologists and economists 
have statistics and facts which measure the standard of living 
and the percentages of the population which find ‘themselves 
placed in the various classes. Neither system of measurement 
essays to indicate, however, just precisely how pain, in the one 
instance, and a low standard of living, in the other, really feel. 
‘Mrs. Eyles in her study of The Woman in the Little House 
has made quite clear how it feels to be an “ordinary English 
working-class woman, wife and mother.” “It is decidedly not 

a book about the slums,” says its author, who early admits 

that it is her purpose to arouse the women of the British — 

working classes to’ an appreciation of their disabilities and — 
shortcomings, their obligations, duties, and opportunities. She 

wants to stir them to think, not just in general but in such a 

way that their thinking will take effect in the type of repre- 

sentatives they send to Parliament as well as in the type of 
children they start in life, 

With a characteristic British point of view, Mrs. Eyles 
points out that in their home life will be found the key to the 
present temper of the people. 


Those who seriously want to find the reason for revolutionary 
talk and action today must look into the little homes for it, It ‘% 
isn’t the law-breaking Bolshevist section of the community that is — 
dangerous. The miners who have fought their grim fight against — 
reduction of wages and consequent deterioration in the standard of — 
living are not Bolshevists; they are sober British working men. | 
All they can see now is that if a miner has five pounds a week and 
five children, and a mine owner five thousand a year and five 
children, the miner is not going to have his five pounds docked to 
three pounds ten in order that the royalties paid to the mine owner 
may not be less than five thousand a year. There is cold British 
logic in the miners’ position. 


Mrs. Eyles is convinced, however, that changes cannot b 
based solely upon cold British logic. The changes she wish 
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and on a general realization of common brotherhood. ‘These 
changes can begin here and now in certain details and the 
place to begin is with the little home and in homely matters. 

The major portion of Mrs. Eyles’ book is concerned with a 
vivid and intimate picture of the life of the working-class fam- 
ily, the house, the income, the marketing and the food, the recre- 
ation and the routines that must be followed, the sex life and 
motherhood. The kind of marital relations that develop out of 
a life of drudgery and isolation for the woman and anxiety and 
irritation for the man, the way in which children are borne, 
reared and taught, the care of aged relatives, the attitude 
toward neighbors, landlords and religion, traditional ideas 
about home and maternity, all are brought out in this book. 
Correlative suggestions on what should be done to make the 
little house more livable for the housekeeper and the family, 
how marketing and buying can be improved, suggestions on diet, 
ventilation, sleeping, dressing and bathing, advice on sex hygiene 
for the workingman and on pregnancy and maternity care for 
the wife, parallel the exposition of the unhappy conditions now 
prevalent. 

Not rigidly scientific in detail perhaps, yet with shrewd in- 
tuition, practical in the sense of having close relation to experi- 
ence, with a style that reflects the pluck and energy of the 
British women of the cooperative guilds, the author of this book 
has done workingmen and women a real service in writing it, 


The Evolution of Medicine 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN ITS SALIENT FEATURES, by 
Walter Libby, M.A., Ph.D. Houghton, Mifflin Oo. 427 pp. Tilus- 
trated, Price $3.00 postpaid of the Survpy. 

Ve the Bodleian Library, Oxford, there has been for some 
years a “Science Room.” On the shelves of this room are 

books arranged so as to’ show the evolution of scientific thought, 
subject matter being of secondary consideration. Here one 
feels that, as Guy de Chauliac (quoted by Dr. Libby) expresses 
it, ““we are like children astride the neck of a giant, who see 
all the giant sees and something besides.” 

Though Dr. Libby in his preface to The History of Medicine 
says that “through an almost inexplicable oversight’ he failed 
to mention this room (in a former publication) it is evident 
throughout his writings that he has felt its influence and trans- 
mits it to his readers. Even in the chapters devoted to an 
account of great discoverers, Dr, Libby makes the reader feel 
that the work of the discoverer is but a link in a chain whose 
beginnings reach back to earlier studies and which is to be fur- 
ther added to by future researches. It is this thought of con- 
tinuity which will make medical history more popular among 
students in general. 

Some of the chapters in Libby’s History of Medicine are 
almost encylopedic, and one is amazed at the amount of in- 
formation compressed into several pages and wishes that the 
author had further developed some of the interesting bits of 
information only hinted at. The book represents lectures de- 
livered to third-year medical students “in one- of the American 
Schools of Medicine,” but it is by no means confined to begin- 
ners, in style or subject matter. 


C. N. B. Camac, M. D. 
Good Enough to Be Better 


AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK, 1921-22 (Vol. IV), edited by Aleg- 
ander Trachtenberg and Benjamin Glassberg. Rand School of. Social 
Science. 454 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 


SING the Labor Year Book is like upbraiding the 
cook. Better to have her at last, and the meal a bit under- 
done and stale, than to go hungry. The book carries the record 
only into 1921: not only in its untimeliness, but in style it is still 
mainly meat for students and labor-publicists. To them it is 
as indispensable as a standard year book should be. Labor 
leaders will not be so quick to recognize the. indispensability ; 
and they have some excuse. 

The “ international socialist, labor and cooperative movement” 
gets 185 pages; the American movement 85; and of the 85, the 
A. F. of L., the railway unions and the miners get only 35. 
Directories are lacking (there is a valuable list of unions 
not affiliated with the A. F. of L.); the labor press is missing, and 
calendars of conventions, It does strike out into excellent brief 
histories of specific unions, the railroaders, the painters, the 
headgear and textile workers. ‘Thus like preceding volumes, it 
pioneers for that Labor Encylopedia which is still to be written. 
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Civil liberties and dabas in law and courts are done com 
pletely and compactly; there are scores of useful pages 
farmers, unemployment, the Negro, espionage, the open sh 
and incomes, individual and corporate. Things have been cu 
to the bone; nevertheless the volume is surprisingly readable. 

How shall we get a better year book? But for the Rand” 
School we should have none. It is high time, however, for rep- 
resentative researchers from many angles of labor to get to- 
gether and do, first, some planning and subdividing of work. 
It is hard for a book to be history, encyclopedia, directory, 
almanac and philosophy in one, and this for America and the 
universe—trade-union, socialist, cooperative, revolutionist, inter- 
nationalist. Beyond the planning, there are two stages in the 
execution: the books of cold research for the monk and pub- 
licist and the handbooks for the preoccupied labor leader and 
the inquiring rank and file. The editors of the first four year 
books ‘have laid the foundations well; the labor researchers 
have yet to prove themselves worthy of the pioneers. RS 

Heser BLANKENHORN | 


Our Illiterate hit Families 


: 
MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS, by Cora Wilson Stewart. EH. P. Dutton & Co. d 
194 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.00 postpaid of the SURVEY. a 


THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL TEACHER, by Melville Davisson Post. 

D. Appleton & Oo. 197 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 
MOORE GES schools had their origin in Rowan County, 

Kentucky, September 5, 1911. A mountain mother, a_ 
boy who ought to have been a poet, and the tragic need of | 
an illiterate man were the source of their inspiration. The 
story Miss Stewart’s book has to tell is of the origin, develop- 
‘ment and goal of these schools for illiterates over ten years 
of age. They grew because of an imperative human need. War 
reports showed that from Kentucky alone 30,000 illiterate sol- 
diers, the majority of them white, were sent to France. But 
from Kentucky came also the movement toward education. — 

The numerous pictures in Miss Stewart’s book, the facsimile 
letters of the pupils, and the statistics, should be the source of | 
much thought on the part of scientists, sociologists and educa- | 
tors. The book should be read by all who would see justice | 
done to those “ who. have eyes which see not, and hands which — 
write not,” if a true democracy is ever to exist in the richest © 
country of the world. “ With over four million voters who 
cannot read their ballots, is the body politic sound, healthy or 
even safe?” Already the good the Moonlight Schools did in™ 
Floyd County, Kentucky, and neighboring counties is being un- 
done by politics. There is a message for America today in 
Abraham Lincoln’s childhood prayer: “God help Mother, help 
Father, help Sister, help everybody. Teach me to read and — 
write. Watch over Honey and make him a good dog, ange 
keep us all from getting lost in the Wilderness. Amen.” 

Another sidelight on the schools for mountain whites is ave y 
by Melville Davisson Post in The Mountain School. Teacher, — 
an allegory paralleling the life of Christ by the story of a school — 
teacher in the heart of the Kentucky mountains. The author 
has given a remarkable picture of a childlike race, 4,500,000 
people, shut away in the pockets-and crannies of a mountain — 
region covering 64,000 square miles. They are full-blooded 
Americans whose fathers made American history, though be- 
cause of their illiteracy they know nothing of that. The United 
States has need today of these rare people, “the lost tribes of 
America.” Implied in Mr. Post’s story of the school teacher — 
and his mountain pupils is a moral for educators and social 
workers everywhere! “If you love a thing enough it’s going 
to understand you.” BertHa C. DowNnInG 


The Problem of Unemployment 


THE ECONOMICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by J. A. Hobson. oa ‘ 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 157 PP. ’ Price $1. 08 postpaid of t. 
SURVEY. 

R. HOBSON has given a thorough analysis of the prob- 

lem of unemployment in a previous book. The present 
study is limited, for the most part, to the larger cyclical fluc- — 
tuations in industry and possible means of lessening their inci- — 
dence. Drawing attention to the fact that war production and — 
the high level of the people’s consuming power which it brought — 
about have postponed a depression coming on in 1914 by seven. 
or eight years, he inquires whether the economic influences that 

have brought about this is ies (Continued on page 673) 


The Gamble ie Coal 


To THE Epitor: For the sake of having a better under- 
tanding of coal, some one ought to make a criticism of Pro- 
fessor Wm. Z. Ripley’s article in the last SuRvEY GRAPHIC. 
a seems to miss a perception of the difference in basic char- 
acter between coal mining and railroading. 
Railroading. is a production industry which works every day 
and Sunday. The days of ventures have gone by. There is 
no longer an extension of tracks over virgin plains into un- 
inhabited land; no fighting with Indians or chasing of buffaloes. 
t is no longer a matter of taking chances. 

It is now a public utility with the returns fixed for the ser- 

e performed and with a labor cost which is less than half 

et the total cost of operation. Moreover with the increase in 
‘the weight of equipment, there has come an increase in the 
‘initial investment. 
’ But coal mining is still a thing of taking chances; a gamble. 
‘It is classed along with all mining as a venture and in the 
‘popular conception is supposed to give large returns to hardy 
‘souls. It is free for anybody to get into and there is no con- 
trol. The people of the industry think of it as taking chances. 
‘They all hope that the next shuffle of the cards will produce 
big winnings. For them, as with gamblers, it is a matter of 
feast or famine with no possible regularity nor planning, not 
even for a future that is only twenty-four hours ahead. 
_ One cannot go out in the rain and not get wet. The re- 
‘sult? It is human nature to want a certainty and the only 
way to have a certainty in gambling is to stack the cards— 
frankly, to cheat. 

- You know the tale of how a union organizer, operating a 
; nine locomotive at a non-union mine, told the men that he 
could prove they never would get paid for more than a ton 
and a half no matter how heavily they should load the mine 
cars. To prove it he got some others to attract the attention 
‘of tue weigh-boss while he ran his locomotive onto the weigh- 
ales. The weigh-boss, without looking outside of his shanty, 
looked at the beam on the scales and called out the weight 
—a ton ten cwt. Those involved in the prank, so the story goes, 
were fired. 
It is in the getting of something for nothing that the non- 
ion operator wins out. ‘ 
_ Professor Ripley does not seem to know the real difference 
between union and non-union mines, nor why the operator of 
a union mine envies the non-union operator. It really is the 
rtainty: which the non-union man has of winning; his free- 
dom to stack the cards in the gamble of coal. It is not be- 
ause of the difference in the rates which are paid, but be- 
ause of the difference in the things for which no payment is 
de. The price for mining a ton of coal is fairly standard 
rer the whole country. The work involved in mining that 
on is not and never can be standard. There is a difference 
n the ease of working various coal. The result is that the 
earnings of the men are up and down and all over the scale 
and individual dissatisfaction exists in every mine, union and 
10N-union, 


“Tndustrial unrest 


were there is the greatest inequality in the rates paid and no 
dardization according to the amount of work involved, 
gh Professor Ripley implies that there is. 

preover those who write about coal should realize that 
‘the cost of operation which determines at what price 
can be sold at a profit, but the cost of idleness. 
cent of full operating time and 30 per cent idle 
of production increases 20 per cent. With 60 


‘forced, with a ruthlessness Procrustes would have admired, 


per cent operating time, the cost of idleness is 29 per cent of 
the total cost. fay 

During 1921 (general information) the non-union mines 
worked 60 per cent and the union 40. Only about 5 per cent 
of the mines, in the variation of operating times between mines, ~* 
got full time. In the future it is going to be hard for all the 
mines of the country to average the thirty hours out of a 
forty-eight hour week which they actually averaged in the 
past. It is going to be hard to get twenty-four hours. The 
rates of wages which we are already paying contain a terrific — 
overload on account of idle time. 

I wonder if Professor Ripley has read the Four-Hour Day 
in Coal. And if, having read it, he would change his idea 
as to why the miners won the last strike. 

We in our neck of the woods believe from the operators’ 
side that the last strike of the miners was lost because the 
price of coal went so high that a few operators fell for it, 
expecting to get started ahead of the other operators, mean- 
while cleaning up the cost of the strike and making in a couple 
of weeks a nice profit besides. It hardly mattered who was the 
first man to try to get back to work. The price of coal was 
mounting and if this man did not do it this week, that man 
would have done it next. With the price around seven dollars _ 
a ton and all the railroad branches near the mines full of 
empty cars, there was the chance of getting enough tonnage 
to the market to pay for the strike before the price dropped 
or railroad cars got scarce. We ourselves had seventeen days 
of steady work immediately after the strike, the longest period 
in two years. A Coat OPERATOR 


A Railroad Striker Speaks Up 


To THE Epriror: As a striking car-man I consider the 
editorial that is in the Survey of January a very fair and 
comprehensive statement of the present railroad situation. 

Professor Ripley’s statement that the strike of the six 
federated shop-crafts has failed or is a fizzle is not true; 
the fact that the Great Northern Railroad signed up with the 
six shop-crafts is proof positive of this. He does not know 
that if the four brotherhoods of train-men were to go on strike 
at this time, the machinists, boiler-makers, inspectors, car- 
men, and others of the six federated shop-crafts, if they were 
so disposed, could in a very short time operate any class of © 
trains as efficiently as the present men in that department of 
the train service, because of their long and efficient service 
and the mechanical ability they now possess; but the majority of 
the men in the train service cannot, under two or three years of 
training in the shop-men’s department, accomplish much on 
account of their slight training along that line. % 

If the Railway Labor Board had been composed of an equal “ih 
number of railroad workers and officials of the railroads, with *) 
a president taking the stand of fair play and justice, there te 
would never have been a strike, in my opinion. ‘ey 

And until the powers that be eliminate class consciousness 
by adopting the Golden Rule as a counterbalance, thus assuring a 
reciprocity between all classes of people, the present condition _ 
of affairs will always exist. 

Denver, Colorado. 


Wiiti14m E. Brooks 


Salvation by Luncheon at 
To THE Epiror: If, as indicated in the Survey for December __ 


15, you really wish to bring the world “salvation by luncheon” 
you should move to France. Here, in the land where culinary dike 
art is sacred, immemorial custom decrees a two-hour lunch 


period. The most hardened and inveterate quick-luncher is 


to acknowledge the social and regenerative value of this 
prandial interlude. During my first few weeks in Paris, so 
prolonged a vacation from the office drove me to hysterics. 
At one o'clock, a true slave of habit, I automatically lost the 
power of urbane speech, and tried to rise from the table while 
my companions were just beginning to (Continued on page 670) 


The Logic of Our Fears 


OST of us live in little clearings cut out of the 
wilderness, like “early settlers.’ But unlike 
those “early settlers,’ we are through with 
the wilderness. The wilderness has nothing 

more for us. It would shame our philosophy if we should 
be caught believing that the wilderness could teach us any- 
thing. Occasionally, it is. true, we catch fleeting glimpses 
of novelty beyond the borders of our clearings, but we mostly 
resist the temptation to investigate and learn. 

This is an old story of an old fashion of mind.- It derives 
from our primitive inheritance of fears. Primitive groups 
lived in a state of almost continuous fear: Fear of enemies, 
fear of starvation, fear of the gods who thronged the un- 
known spaces. From such fears primitive peoples protected 
themselves by means of charms, taboos, prayers, magic rites, 
ceremonials of many kinds, some of which remain to this 
day and are part of our equipment of attic miscellany. 

But fears are wearing, deadly experiences. ‘They cannot 

be endured forever. They must be dealt with after more 
explicit fashion. They must be organized into, or organized 
out of, our experiences. Science attempts to organize them 
out of our experience. But caution tells us we had best 
beware how we trifle with the unknown. After all, it makes 
little difference whether we organize our fears into our 
lives, or organize them out of our lives; the important thing 
is that we get them organized. Then we can know where 
they are, and we can plan what we had better do about them. 
A great many people prefer to have a supply of fears on 
hand—properly groomed fears, which they can demonstrate 
under appropriate conditions. Whatever we do with them, 
it is essential to have them in hand. And if we keep them 
with us, it is specially necessary that we should have an 
appropriate defense for them. Hence, in the course of the 
last two thousand years we have built up a great logic of 
defense, the defense of our primitive fears. 

This defense has taken the form of an intellectual block- 
house, with compartments in it for our politics, our religion, 
our morals, our social fears and prejudices, our education 
and our economic principles. We are not always able to 
keep these interests separated; but the same guns of logic 
protect all our walls. We get things a little mixed, now and 
then, indeed; but the logic of defense makes no distinctions 

_ between fears. In his Public Opinion, Walter Lippmann 
_ quotes an editor who wrote, in the height of war hysteria, 
as follows: 

At Christmastide old memories soften the heart . . . no 
heart is untouched by the mysterious influence . Re 
country is honeycombed with red propaganda—but there is a 
good supply of ropes, muscles and lampposts . . . while this 
- world moves the spirit of liberty will burn in the breasts of 

‘men. 

All our interests, and all our precious fears are protected 

by this logic of defense. * “I love a good Republican,” said 


at a prominent but somewhat discredited member of that party 


in a public address, not long ago; “I respect a good Demo- 


Conducted by | 4 
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crat. I think there is no room in this country for any other 
sort of a person!” . Yet, Professor Turner has shown th 
the frontier, that is, the political wilderness, has furnish 
most of the fruitful ideas of the past century. 

In the schools, regimentation of minds against all things 
novel has become characteristic. That is what we mean by 

“izing” ourselves. ‘‘ Willing and obedient subordination 
of the minds of children to standards and ideals prepared 
for them”’ is one plank in the platform of the school, today. 
So far has this repressive policy gone that one of our leading 
educators declares that the time has come when “ students 
must be reconciled to the use of their own judgments” in 
educational matters, once more, if we are to have any rl 
minds left. 

In all matters intellectual, the process of defending our 
fears reaches its highest achievements. Since the days " 
Aristotle, the building up of this logic of defense has been 
the chief task of all philosophers of institutionalism. We are 
accustomed to think of the Middle Ages as being particularly 
devoted to this defense of fears and vested prejudices. But 
the modern world has its share of the same procedures. 


_ Certain types of modern Protestantism have specially gloried 


in their logic. John Calvin confuted the young doctor, 
Servetus, and burned him at the stake in the cultured city 
of Geneva. Servetus argued that the blood circulates through 
the body. But Calvin was able to show, conclusively, that 
the Bible says nothing affirmative on that subject. Hence, 
Servetus must be wrong! 

All this is primitive. It is the projection Bs primitive fears. 
But we do not care to be called primitive, today. We prefer 
to be thought intellectual, modern, up-to-date. Hence, we 
have translated our fears into their logical equivalents. We 
have rationalized them. We have elected them into unde- 
batable realities. We see menaces lurking everywhere. We 
must have defenses against these menaces. We set up prin- 
ciples. We call those principles eternal—the everlasting 
moral and intellectual principles of creation. We stand be- 
hind those principles. We call upon all men to line up, for 
or against. We undertake to judge men on that basis. 

We have forgotten our history, or we never knew it. We 
have lost the spirit of science, or we never had it. We have 
missed the spirit of the great religious prophets, or we never 
even suspected the existence of that spirit. We are still 
afraid. And we have the instruments for the protection of 
our fears more pointedly developed than ever before. Intol- 
erance has a more substantial defense, today, than ever in the 
past. We have men of science, men of intellectual eminence, 
devoting their lives to the Building up of great factual sys- 
tems to be used as the basis of a logic of intolerance. Truth, 
itself, once proclaimed as the instrument that should make 
us free, is by way of becoming one of the chains that shall 
bind us, past escape, in the horror-chambers of old fears and 
old tyrannies. The logic that sets out to defend our primi- 
tive fears has no difficulty in distorting or denying 
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XI. Organization of Industry 


‘Industry has grown increasingly complicated since the 
vention of the steam engine made possible the concentration 
power in one locality. Hand-work industries did not 
ve under too great concentration ; water-power was never 
sufficiently great in any one place to provide for more than 
a limited development. But there is no limit to the growth 
of an industry in which steam or electricity furnishes the mo- 
ive energy: no limit, that is, except the capacity of the 
an mind to comprehend, organize and integrate the 

ious parts of the enterprise into a single instrument of 
em Large-scale organization is, therefore, the 
characteristic feature of modern industry, limited, as may 
, by the capacity of the human mind. 


i Evolution of Industry. 


: 

L.. What were the earliest forms of human industry? What 
energies did men control outside their own strength? What have 
been the various stages in the development of the large-scale in- 
dustrial plants of today? Upon what sources has man depended at 
various times for his labor power? 


The Organization of Great Industries. 


ml ® What services were rendered to American life by such men 
as Peter Cooper, Robert Fulton, Commodore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, 
ohn D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab? The 
lerican people saw Commodore Vanderbilt rise from poverty to 
the possession of perhaps $100,000,000. What did he do, if any- 
hing, that entitled him to such a payment out of the wealth of the 
eet 


2. The Interrelationships of Industries. 


—/ © How could business go on if the railroads were to stop all 
ransportation ? What would happen if the coal mines were to be 
slosed down for six months? Why are the nations so exercised 
about oil supplies over.the world? Can you find how the uses of 

have increased in the last forty years? How are the industries 
in your local community interrelated ? 


at ee 


| 3 . The Growth of Dolanane 


Ve How many vocations were necessary to the carrying on of 
work i in the early American pioneering community? Recent census 
statistics indicate that there are now more than 13,000 vocations 
listed. What has been the cause of this great increase? What are 
ome of the specialized vocations that have come into existence in 

our community in recent years? How do you account for the 

sid growth of cities in the last seventy years? Does agriculture 
require more. preciatiantion today than formerly? 


of ‘The Growth of New Products. 


© What industries have seen most increase in the past twenty 
rs? Which ones of these are old industries? How many of them 
nave been developed on the basis of new inventions unknown be- 
1890? What has become of the older household work, like 
ne washing and ironing, making dresses and carpets? What 
w “cultural” vocations are to be found in your community ? 
‘Are all these changes to be regarded as beneficial? Do you know 
ny critics of these great developments? What are their argu- 
s? What has become of the small peers in these years? 


THE SURVEY 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


~ The Values of Violence 


The world has now had some eight or nine years of almost _ 
continuous violence as the major motif in the conduct of its 


affairs. ‘The practitioners of violence have had this very 
considerable period for the demonstration of their wares; 
and the advocates have now a quite amazing mass of evidence _ 
on which to base their arguments for more of the same. Vio- 
lence, as a method of organizing the community, or the 
world, is probably one of the oldest, and it is certainly the 
best known of all methods of social control. The results -— 
secured in the past eight or nine years are but additional to 
all that the ages have given'us. But history is hearsay. Ignor- 
ing history, we have enough contemporary materials for the — | 
uses of the present generation and for a judgment upon the 
merits of the method. Is it not about time that we faced the 
issues: What has violence actually accomplished in the last 
ten years? 


] In International Affairs? 


© Is there any single area of the earth anywhere that is more 
secure, in any respect, than it was in 1913? Is there any people or 
group that finds existence more endurable? Is democracy any more 
secure? Is the world safer for democracy? Is democracy safer for 
the world? Are there any two nations that are living more ami- . 
cably together now than in 1913? Has violence eliminated any evil 
that existed in 1913? What has been accomplished in international _ 
affairs in these ten years? %e 


2? Domestic Affairs? 

® Has America, in any respect, a profit to show for these ten 
years? Is life more secure? Is wealth more equitably distributed? — 
Is knowledge more general? Is morality on a higher level? Is 
beauty more prevalent and more esteemed? Have any old fears been 
dissipated? Are we more at home in the world? Has our added 
wealth made us a happier, a more respected, a more just or intelli- — 
gent nation? What have been the gains for us as a nation and as 

a people in these ten years? 


What Have These Years Done to Individuals? 


© Are the men and women of America more thoughtful today 
than they were in 1913? Are they more generous? Are they more 
tolerant? What have these years done with our respect for law? — 
Do we believe in government today as Americans were once sup- 
posed to do? Do we uphold the law and “let the law take its — 
course”? Are the present outbreaks of violence all over the coun- 
try isolated phenomena, or have they some relation to the interma- 
tional violences of the past ten years? What sort of education are 
the people of your community now getting along these lines: for a 
life of peaceful cooperation or for a life of violence? How are 
they taking the lessons? q 


What Is to Be the End? 


® Where are these tendencies toward violence in international, — 
domestic and individual activities to stop? Or is there to be no 
end to them until civilization has been destroyed? What is being — 
done in your community to organize the spirit of peaceful coopera- 
tion among men? What is the cure for the present situation? 
Must individuals do whatever their groups or their nations do? 
Can no individual rightly resist the spirit of violence? Should | ry 
peaceful individuals try to get control of their groups and their 
governments? What has violence accomplished that we at ) 
all surrender to it? ; 


References: pp. 624-627. ; i 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the 
Survey Book Department. . a 
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M UCH of the progress of social service 
during the Jast quarter of a century 
is epitomized in the career of Amos W. 
Butler, who resigned recently as secretary 
of the Indiana State Board of Charities 
after twenty-five years of service at that 
post. Under his direction Indiana took the 
lead in penal reform. When the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress met in Washington 
in 1910 it recognized as three outstanding 
contributions that this country had made to 
the solution of prison problems: the inde- 
terminate sentence law, the probation sys- 
tem and the laws relating to child welfare, 
with juvenile courts, all advanced by Mr. 
Butler in Indiana. His recommendations 
formed the basis for the resolutions adopted 
by the congress for use in prison reform 
work in all parts of the world. A 
new method of treating the criminal in- 
sane and feebleminded has been worked 
out in Indiana during Mr. Butler’s admin- 
istration; a poor relief law has been en- 
acted that applies the principles of organ- 
ized charity to, the entire state; a state 
penal farm and a correctional department 
of the Women’s Prison have been estab- 
lished; and child welfare work has been 
notably advanced. Mr. Butler served un- 
der seven governors, in both Republican 
and Democratic administrations, and he 
says, “Politics never touched the charities 
office in all that time.” 


ROBERT W. De FOREST, president of 


Survey Associates, has succeeded Herbert 


> 
666 
: rAd 
he 


Hoover as chairman of the Board of Ad- 
visors and Sponsors of Better Times, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the activities 
of the 2,000 charitable and social welfare 
organizations in New York City. Mr. De 
Forest is also president of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and vice-president of the American Red 
Cross. 


OTTO W. DAVIS, organizer of the Min- 
neapolis Council of Social Agencies and its 
secretary for seven years, has returned to 
his native state as secretary of the newly 
organized Council of Social Agencies in 
New Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Davis was 
instrumental in securing model housing 
codes for Minneapolis and for Columbus, 
where he previously was secretary of the 
Associated Charities, and also in promot- 
ing the Minnesota Child Welfare Com- 
mission, on which he served. Many of the 
progressive provisions of the new Minne- 
sota laws relating to unfortunate children 
are ascribed to his suggestions. 


ANOTHER RECRUIT for the difficult 
job of directing a council of social agencies! 
Margaret F. Byington goes to Hartford, to 
become secretary of the Council there, with 
an unusually broad equipment gained by 
digging under the surface of things in 
case work and community organization. 


GEORGE R. BEDINGER, director of 
Health Service, New York County Chapter, 
American Red Cross, has just accepted the 
appointment of executive director of the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at 419 South 15th 
Street, Philadelphia. The activities of the 
association include a broad program of 


social legislation and much work on behalf 
of the dependent wards of the state. In 
the course of his career as an organizer and 
administrator of social service activities, 
Mr. Bedinger has been manager of the 
seals campaign for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis in New York; director of the Baby 
Hygiene Association in Boston; and gen- 
eral secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
in Detroit. His recent work in New’ York 
has developed a new type of Red Cross 
peace-time service, expressed through the 


Bureau of Health Information; the Bureau | 


for Health Speakers; demonstration health 
stations for undernourished children; an 
active campaign for preventive dental 
clinics for school children; and the publi- 
cation of a health map of Manhattan, and 
of health directories and leaflets. 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE COMMIT- 
TEE of Montreal has recently been organ- 
ized, with Dr. Colin K. Russel as president, 
Dr. F. H. Mackay, secretary, and Dr. Gor- 
don §. Mundie, medical director. 


RECREATION workers will have the as- 
sistance hereafter of a specially designated 
worker on the staff of the Children’s Bu- 
reau— Martha Travilla Speakman, who 
organized school play in Porto Rico for 
the Bureau and has worked ‘with the 
Friends in France and Austria, will be the 
Bureau’s recreation expert, and her re- 
searches may be expected to fill numerous 
gaps in the field as now staked out by va- 


_ rious government and private agencies. 


ROBERT E. BONDY, as the new national 
director of war service of the American 
Red Cross, has transferred his activities 


Joint SAFPTY ENGINEERING MBPETING: Engi- 


neering Societies Building, 29 West 39 
St., New York, February 16. Publicity 
Director, G. E, Wallis, 168 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. : 


ALABAMA STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work: Montgomery, February 18-20. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. F. M. Blynd, 517 Jefferson 
County Bank Building, Birmingham. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
MEDICAL LICENSURE, PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
Hospitats: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
March 5-7. Secretary, N. P. Colwell, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago. é 


WELFARE CONFERENCE: 
Regional Conference. Atlanta, March 13- 
14, Secretary, C, C. Carstens, 1380 Hast 
22 St., New York, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS: Annual 
Convention. Des Moines, Iowa, April 9-14, 


SouTtHERN CHILD 


TENNESSENR STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK: Memphis, April 10-12. President, 
R. F. Hudson, Social Seryice Bureau, Chat- 
tanooga. 


TENNESSEE ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION ; 
Annual Meeting. Memphis, April 10-12. 
Secretary, James P. Kranz, Room 403, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Nashville. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK: 
New Haven, April 11-14. Secretary, John 
B. Dawson, 200 Orange St., New Haven. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Chi- 
eago, April 12-14, Secretary, James S. 
Howe, Progressive Education Association, 

426 Fifth St., N. W., Washington. 


from St. Louis to Washington. Mr. Bond 
who organized one of the early war chests 
in Columbus, before entering Red Cro 
service in 1919, will devote some of his time 
to the committee on relations between com= 
munity chests and the Red Cross headed by 
James L. Fieser, Red Cross vice-chairman, 
The findings of this committee will be o 
no small interest as a contribution to th 
solution of the difficult problem faced b: 
the national agencies and the local fed 
erations in dealing with each other— 
problemto which Mr. Norton gave at- 
tention in a recent article in the SURVEY. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION anc 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
have each announced the appointment of a 
new administrative head. Frederick P, 
Keppel, now secretary of the Committee on 
Plan of New York and its Environs, will 
take office on October 1 as president of the 
former. Mr. Keppel has been dean 
Columbia College, third assistant secretar 
of war, and director of foreign operatio 
for the American Red Cross. Arthu 
Woods has been elected acting president of 
the Memorial, to serve until a permanent 
president is chosen. Dr. Beardsley Ruml 
remains its executive. — { 
ST. LOUIS has acquired with the new year 
a group of new executives. Mrs. Louise 
Adams has become the director of the home 
service section of the St. Louis chapter of! 
the Red Cross, after service in the Red 
Cross medical social service department of 
the United States Veterans hospital. 
Josephine F. Goldsmith is the new superin- 
tendent of municipal visiting nurses. Gor- 
don H. Simpson comes from the Wabash 
Avenue Y..M. C. A. in Chicago to be the 
executive secretary of the Urban League of 
the St. Louis Provident Association. Mean- 
while the organization of the first commu- 
nity fund campaign has progressed through 
the election of W. Frank Carter as general 
chairman and Elwood Street as director. 
Harry P. Wareheim of the Rochester Patri- 
otic and Community Fund will serve as 
general campaign adviser. 


yy 


AT: THE RECENT annual meeting of the 
National. Health Council, Lee K. Frankel, 
Ph.D., was elected chairman to succeed Dr. 
Livingston Farrand of Cornell va 
Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical di- 
rector of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, was chosen as. vice-chairman, 
and Dr. Samuel S. Cumbine, Topeka, secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Board of Health, 
and Dr. William F. Snow, general director 
of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, were re-elected as secretary and treas- 
urer. 


BY WAY of Pittsburgh, London, Paris, 
Moscow and West Orange, Pierce Williams 
comes to the National Information Bureau 
as its new organization secretary. He has 
been a chamber of commerce executive, an 
attaché at the American embassies in Great 
Britain and France, Russian manager for 
‘the Crucible Steel Company, and special 
assistant to Thomas A. Edison. _ 


THE NEW EDITOR of the American 
Journal of Public Health is Dr. Henry — 
Vaughan—not Dr. Helen F. Vaughan, a 
announced last month in the SuRvEy. — 
me 
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communities and bind us cae in irresistible unity 
n we attempt mass action by legislative, or by other means? 
Jur present policy of urbanized control and interplay certainly 
lies some measure of isolation and weakness. 

Do we give sufficient recognition to social work leadership in 
‘states as Texas, Minnesota, California, Georgia and Ohio, 
o we with self-satisfaction still in some measure incubate 
ideas in New York and Washington and assume that we 
first mortgages on social thinking and progress throughout 
United States? 

Can the Information Bureau or some other agency become a 
positive centrol agency of exchange of local, state, and national 
experience, Be nealy interpreting new and old enterprises 
d experiments? Can we find some use for surveys, experi- 
ments and investigations other than cramming filing cabinets 
and doing the thing all over again somewhere else? 

More team-play, mutual sympathy and self-analysis in local, 
tate, and national work will insure more rapid progress and 
ring more ready public support. Let us have more construc- 
its human engineering. James L. Fisser 


Bi Dr. Williams, back in health service after five years 
1 France, comments on the letter from the experience of 
he National Tuberculosis “Association, of which he has 
become managing director. It is, he says, ‘‘ leading the 
est organized public health movement in this country.” 


4 “Without attempting to go into too much detail, I would like 
to point out that during the last fifteen years, while the Na- 
onal Tuberculosis Association has not consciously developed 
always along the lines of a preconceived program and policy, its 
development has not by any means been opportunistic. ‘The 
leaders of the movement who in its earliest years mapped out 
its policy of education, organization, the relation of state, local 
and national associations, the type of programs to be developed 
and many other policies, laid foundations on which those who 
have followed have built. These foundations have not been 
liscarded. 


Commenting more specifically upon the points raised py tne 
ngineer and particularly his summary of the four main steps 
ich he considers essential in the development of a national 
agency, I would like to point out in this connection: — 

1. That “ fact-finding on a systematic and continuous basis ” 
s been a steady and established policy of the national, state 
nd local tuberculosis associations, at least since the year 1908. 
- would be futile to attempt to say that all of the so-called 
“surveys ” conducted by tuberculosis agencies have been real, 
fact-finding studies of the type that the engineer has in mind. 


i 


e principle, nevertheless, has been established and is in prac- 
al use. Its contributions to the development of the tubercu- 
‘osis movement, both social and medical, have been very great. 
‘2. The principle of “multiple counsel’? has also been one that 
has been prominently and conspicuously in evidence in the de- 
velopment of the tuberculosis movement. The national, re- 
ional, state, local and special conferences of the tuberculosis 
movement have done much to shape the policy and strengthen 
program of all the various branches of the movement. 
a . Similarly, the principle of “ multiple administration” has 
\ een one that the tuberculosis movement has religiously adhered 
. The policy of autonomy accorded to state and local asso- 
lations has made for a division of labor and for a development 
‘community responsibility which probably could not have been 
‘eated by the promotion of a strong, centralized organization 
hout many local administrative units. This same principle 
been adhered to in the development of specialized endeayor 
oth on the staff of the national association and throughout the 
ire field. 
In the “measurement of results,” while the tuberculosis 
movement has appreciated the value of this principle, it has 
nfortunately not been able to approximate with any degree of 
racy, such as the engineer would require, the measure of 
evement. The fault lies both with the tuberculosis move- 
{ he governmental agencies on whom the move- 
ent for he collection of vital statistics. 


AMONG DUTTON’S RECENT BOOKS 


which aim at the reconstruction of the future by a 
wise survey of the past and intelligent experiment 


The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry 


By the Committee on Work Periods in Continuous 
Industry of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Foreword by Warren G. Harding $3.50 


Women in the Factory 
An_ Administrative Adventure, 1893 to 1921. By 
ADELAIDE MARY ANDERSON, formerly H. M. Prin. 
Lady Inspector of Factories. Foreword by Lord Cave, 
former Home Secretary $3.00 


British and Continental Labour Policy 


The Political Labour Movement and Labour Legisla- 
tion in Great Britain, France and the Scandinavian 
countries. By B. G. de MONTGOMERY $8.00 


Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer 
How the Discovery of Robinson Crusoe solves the 
Labor Problem and Opens the Path to Industrial 
Peace. By HENRY E. JACKSON, Pres. of: the Na- 
tional Community Board $3.00 


Politics 
By FRANK EXLINE.. An original investigation into 
the essential elements and inherent defects common 
to all present forms of government together with a 
proposal for a political system which will auto- 
matically produce the best government possible in 
any given community $2.00 


Heredity and Child Culture 
By HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN, M.D., President of the 
Children’s Welfare Federation of New York. With a 
foreword by Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn $2.50 


Education on the Dalton Plan 


By HELEN PARKHURST. A full account of the Dal- 
ton Plan which prominent educators are regarding as 
the most interesting experiment in education now 
being made in this country ~ $2.00 


, All prices are net, postage extra. Order of any dealer or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Now Ready 


Volume IX of the Americanization Studies 


THE IMMIGRANT’S DAY 
IN COURT By Kate 


Halladay Claghorn 
HE ninth volume in the Harper Americaniza- 
tion studies—the authoritative work on the mak- 
ing of Americans out of the millions from the 
four corners of the world who yearly pour into our 
land, hoping here to find refuge and opportunity. 

The actual working of American justice as expe- 
rienced by the immigrant—who because of his 
ignorance most often comes into conflict with the 
law,—the lessons in justice and loyalty that he learns 
from the courts, are absorbingly told here by the case 
method of specific examples. $2.50 


Other Titles in the 
Americanization Studies 


By Frank Thompson 
By John Daniels 

By Herbert A. Miller and Robert E. Park 
By Michael M. Davis, Jr. 

By Peter A. Speek 

By Sophonisba P. Breckenridge 
By Robert E. Park 

By John P. Gavit 


$2.50 Each 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
: Est. 1817 


The Schooling of the Immigrant 
America via the Neighborhood 
Old World Traits Transplanted 
Immigrant Health and the Community 
A Stake in the Land 

New Homes for Old 

The Immigrant Press and Its Control 
Americans by Choice 


NEW YORK 


I present these facts, not in any sense as a policy for the 
tuberculosis movement, but merely by way of illustration of the 
‘very helpful analytical basis presented by your engineering cor- 
respondent. Linsty R. Wiiiiams, M. D. 


HAT’S to be done about it? From two middle-west- 
ern cities comes the same suggestion. Street is direc- 
tor of the Community Council of St. Louis, Halbert execu- 


‘tive secretary of the Council of Social Agencies in Kansas 


City. 


The faults which are found with national social agencies in 
“A Letter frém an Engineer” are not peculiar to national 
social agencies. ‘They are faults found in local social agencies 
everywhere. Social work is so relatively new and, consequently, 
so unaware either of the problems that lie before it or of the 
possibilities of solving these problems through the application of 
engineering principles (which, after all, are merely the universal 
principles of scientific method) that the whole fabric of social 
work, with the exception of a relatively few agencies, presents a 
strange patchwork effect which must be most startling to the 
average thoughtful citizen. ° 

The proposals of the Engineer certainly are worth considera- 
tion but I have a further remedy to suggest. This remedy is 
one which we are finding in local communities through the es- 


tablishment of councils of social agencies (with or without joint » 


financial action) as the only way out of a bewildering and waste- 
fully inefficient situation. It seems also the most effective way 
out of the complex problems presented by national social agencies. 

Just as in communities all over the country chambers of com- 
merce some years ago began the regulatory process by establish- 
ing charities endorsement committees, so also in the national 
field have we now the National Information Bureau. Just as, 
also, these local charities endorsement committees were followed 
in many instances by various federated movements, so now is it 
time to develop a real national council of social agencies. Such 
a national council should study the whole problem of. social 
welfare in the United States, make its findings available to na- 
tional agencies, promote cooperation, eliminate duplication, make 


| TO SOCIAL WORKERS WHO READ THE SURVEY 


<WUP GLE =~ 
Zé GES 


THE suRVEY 


Dear friends and work-fellows:— 


You have seen the announcement of my book. It is writ- 


ae 


available to all knowledge of the highest standards of operatic 
indicate fields which require either more or less attention fre 
national agencies than they are now getting, and build | 
throughout the United States an informed public opinion as tc 
social problems and the ways in which social agencies may help 


sf 
to solve them. ExLwoop STREET — 
; 


National social agencies have been organized chiefly to’ 
bring about the adoption or more effective use of some social 
invention which they think will benefit society. The instinct 
for reproduction seems to. be as natural and strong in social 
organizations as it is in physical organisms. In the line of 
physical reproduction nature in her wild state is bountiful—not) 
to say wasteful—and sows hundreds of seeds to every one that’ 
germinates. Several hundred national agencies are sowing their 
ideas into the general social ferment and some of these result 
in local agenciés and institutions—but many more do not. Prob- 
ably social science is not sufficiently developed to enable anybody 
to handle social propaganda as the scientific agriculturist han; 
dles grain, but it is a good idea.to have some such goal in view, 
although social engineering is harder to reduce to a science than 
agriculture is. f 

When better national agencies come they will be gladly re- 
ceived: We should try to develop them. Of course we should 
suppress recognized quacks, but we should be slow to break 
down confidence in the national social agencies as a whole. They 
have done a great deal of good and have done their work well 
according to the known standards of the times. i 

The national agencies. should have a Council of National” 
Social Agencies. ‘The committees appointed at the Washington) 
meeting in 1920 should have reported or should still do so a 
this body should work out the correlation and standardization 
of national agencies. yi 

Undoubtedly wider representation in the boards is good) 
social research is good and better measurement of results i 
needed. I am not so sure that promotion in the way of sowing 
seed broadcast is a worn-out process. It is probably still justi: 
fied. We are ready, however, for a new era of correlation and 
standardization of national agencies. 7 

There is duplication which should be eliminated. Severa 
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ten for you and I believe you will like most of it pretty well. — 
Some of it, maybe, you won’t like quite so much, but I have | 
told of things as they look to me, and as now I have only myself — 
to be responsible for, | can say just what I think about anything. ~ 
It will run to about 450 pages and a prominent publisher, who 
has been coquetting with me about publishing it since last Sep- 
tember, says it must sell for $4.50. But, if you will help, I will 
publish it myself and the regular price will be $3.00. I know 
how; | have a good printer who got out several of the Con- — 
ference Proceedings for me when | was secretary, and he will — 
do a good job, and have it ready for the Conference in May. © 
Now I want ONE THOUSAND people to join me in an AD- © 
VENTURE in CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING. I want to | 
print a big first edition, so as to reduce the cost. Every one who | 
will send his subscription by April Ist, shall | 
have a copy for $2.25 net (plus twenty-five cents | 
if mailed). So if you are with me, please fill out | 
and send the adjoining coupon at once. 4 


“STRENUOUS AND GAY” 
1 fo ALEXANDER JOHNSON ty 


1027 Lake Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana | 


| Put me down as one of the first thousand. I enclose check 
for $2.25, I will get my eppi eee the Conference i | 


| check for $2.50, send by mail. | 


rab oY aithfully yours, 
= ED 1 eae A OMNIS CRMC» ea 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON _ 


ted committee of a Council of National 
re ; uld pass upon the budgets of national agencies 
e us a picture of their combined budgets. Some scheme 
including an allotment for national agencies in the local 
ommunity chests should be worked out. 

L. A. Havsert 


But you can’t stop with an organization, or a super- 
ganization. It was Sherman Kingsley, wasn’t it, who said 
hat cooperation usually meant ‘“‘ You coo and I’ll operate ”’! 
The secretary of the Welfare Federation in Philadelphia 
ug ht to be an authority on the inmost essence of coopera- 
m—and the obstacles thereto. Shall we let him have the 
ast word? 


‘In the first place let us say that the writer of this valuable 
ommunication could write for a medical journal, for the Green 
gag, for the Manufacturers’ Club or most any other functional 
sociation of individuals, for we seem rather suddenly to have 
ome to a situation where steam, electricity, flying machines and 
adio have brought the world almost violently into intimate 
ssociation. In the meantime, many of. our traditions, preju- 
ices, provincialisms and aloofnesses remain as they were 25, 
0, 100 and 500 years ago, depending upon the virulence of our 
onservatism and our pride i in obsolete millenniums. 

Perhaps the said engineer sat in on some of the occasions 
en an effort has been on to get a better understanding among 
ational agencies concerning which he writes. There was such 
. meeting in Washington about two years ago. There were 


sentatives of national agencies which were operating in that 
rticular commonwealth. It happens that the secretary of the 
Soard of Health of that state (this was immediately following 
he close of the war) found one of his chief problems that of 
owing what to do with the various national agencies that 
shed to install health programs in his state. The same diffi- 
ulty was experienced on the part of the schools, since there 
re five or six simultaneous offerings of programs; also in one 
wn in that state five different agencies had made a survey, 
ne of them knowing that others were doing the same thing, 
each finding that what was needed was a visitation and 
istallation.on the part of that particular organization. 

The size of our welfare problems and the responsibilities 
laced upon taxpayers and subscribers on account of the require- 
ts to meet federal, state and municipal needs from taxation 
he one hand, and ‘the calls for religious, educational, health 
welfare work, which it has been stated in a prize essay on 
Vhat Can a Man Afford?” amount to about $1,700,000,000 
ally, are such that the individual is taking notice as he has 
x, been required to do before. There is no doubt that a 
call is on for what might be called a United States phase 
ocial work; 10, 50, 100 or 1,000 social agencies acting inde- 
ently cannot sense and plan for collective needs and re- 
sibilities. in our local communities. Likewise our national 
ncies. There i is, it seems to me, an obligation resting upon 
-e works and welfare workers to arrive at a better com- 
nderstanding, and this cannot be done without in some 
oming. together for a mutual study and interpretation of 
ences and a setting forth of welfare facts. Cooperation 
ot get done by merely repeating the word, but requires a 
ocess and a ‘mechanism. 

friend, the engineer, is quite right, it seems to me, in his 


2 iat aiher fields need the same thing does not lessen in 
ense i he responsibility that rests upon social workers for 
ceeding with all diligence and directness at the task of a bet- 
il ld and a better mobilization and programming in 
rae however, our indebtedness to‘ national 
face leadership and inspiration- Many of them 
eady had, and for a long time, programs far in advance 
y have been able to get the public to accept. We 
many national agencies for the very thing that 
striving for; namely, an attitude in the public 
na this bigger vision and more effective 


‘SHERMAN c. KiIncsLey 


ther occasions when one of our states brought together the rep-_ 
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The 1923 summer school announcement is now 
available. It is of particular interest to social 
workers, teachers, nurses, ministers, medical, 
law and theological students, college seniors 
and college graduates. The booklet tells 
among other things of the attractive fellow- 
ships offered to qualifying individuals 
who: would spend a summer , 
of study in New York. 
Write immediately for 


your copy. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 Hast Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year :—Social Case Work, 

Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medi- 

cine, Community Problems and Organization, 

Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples. 

Twenty-one hours a week field work training 
_ under professional executives. 

Second year, specialized. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social: Service | 

training given by the Social Service Department 

of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after 

completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


DILLA, A. M. 


‘ 


Miss GERALDINE P. 


now studying in the University of London 
will conduct another party on a 


Ebijocan Tour in 1923 
For particulars address either 
Mrs. May S. Dilla, Waterloo, ' eke or 
Miss Eloise Andrews, Florala, Alabama 
Subscribers who do not bind 


their copies will confer a real 


favor by returning them for the use of libraries and others who main- 
tain a file for oe use. Please mail to THe SuRvBy, 112 East 19th — ,, 
ine We New York, 


Copies of THE SURVEY for 
August 15, October 1, October 
15, 1922, and January Ly 1923509 
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- “MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its second edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 
Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 
Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 
Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste r 
Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 


Vegetable Glue, etc. 

Are the-Finest and Best inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
> adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
§ ‘will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
sig put up, and withal so efficient. 

AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y- 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
* FREDERICK LOESER & CO. : 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Financial 
Federations 


By William J. Norton 


F the demand warrants, Mr. Norton’s 
articles on Financial Federations, of 
which the last appears in this issue of 
THE SURVEY, will be issued as an inex- 
pensive reprint. It will be particularly 
serviceable for federations and other 
organizations in federated cities, and for 
cities which are considering federation. 
Special prices will be made for quantity 
orders. Any who are interested are urged 
to write us. The price will depend on 
the number of copies printed, and that 
on the demand. 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


Communications 
(Continued from page 663) 


sip their coffee. But now a return to the sixty-minute- 

in summer thirty-minute — lunch period of metropolitan 
America would be like revoking a reprieve. From twelve to 
one or one-fifteen we lunch; for the balance of our kingly 
two hours of leisure we play with a drink and a smoke and 
really settle (in the empire of our imaginations) the problems 
at which you find time only to gnaw. Thus we are able to 
practice one of the highest arts and to have time to save th 
world thrown in. Certainly they order some things better in 
France. : R. P. LANE 


Junior American Red Cross, Paris 


Speaking for Nurses 


To THE Eprror: I was interested in reading Miss Dock’s 
article The Right to Differ_and Mrs. Kelley’s reply in th 
Survey for January 15, and feel that I must take excep: 
tion to one statement made in Mrs. Kelley’s reply to Miss 
Dock.. In the next to the last’ paragraph she asks: ‘‘ Why 
should nurses attempt to forbid to millions of women pro 
tection which they need?” It seems rather a wide sweep to 
include all nurses.as among those who attempt to “ forbid to” 
millions of women protection they need” apparently because | 
Miss Dock is a nurse. As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that Miss Dock’s remarks are made from a personal and not) 
from a professional standpoint, and the fact that she happens 
to be a nurse has nothing to do with the opinion expressed. — 

As a nurse who attended the session of the Industrial Con 
ference as a delegate, who was very much interested in every. 
thing and very much in accord with the tenor of that meeting, 
I feel quite sure that it will only be necessary to call your 
attention to the general character of the statement in order to 
have it corrected, since it is certainly unjust to the great body 
of women who are spending their lives to: alleviate suffering, 
who take little part, less than they should, in political problems, 
content for the most part to do the job which lies nearest to’ 
hand daily, and who have a deep and abiding sympathy with 
every movement which will tend to better conditions under 
which women live and work whether in industry or in the 
home. ray Lucy MINNIGERODE ~ 


Superintendent of Nurses, U. 8. Public Health Service, 


Washington, D. C. , 


The Reconstruction of Religion 

To tHE Epiror: I have rarely taken exception to 
the reviews of my books, as I believe that the public can 
usually decide much better than an author whether a review 
is fair or not. But Joseph K. Hart’s review of my “ Recon- 
struction of Religion” in your issue of January 15th is such a 
gross misrepresentation of the ideas of that book that I must 
ask for space in the SurvEY to appeal to the public to judge 
between Mr. Hart and myself. For I feel sure that any in- 
telligent reader of my book would acquit me of doing what Mr, 
Hart accuses me of. 

Mr. Hart accuses me of setting up a static idea of religion 
and of Christianity in particular, and expresses the fear that 
the “ sociological Christianity ” which I advocate will prove to 
be “the last prison-house of the human spirit.” Yet my whole 
book was written to refute the static conception of religion and 
Christianity and to make religion a dynamic for social progress. 
On page 30, for example, I say, “ The religious revolution has 
given religion the opportunity to become a dynamic rather than 
a static thing—to become experimental, as it were.” Again, on 
page 82, I say, “ Christianity is not a static thing. Even the 
words of Jesus mark only the beginning of the unfolding of 
a new conception of human relationship.” And I even quote 
Mr. Hart himself at length to the same effect! Yet 
Mr. Hart accuses me by implication of proposing a social sys- 
tem which would virtually be a return to the Middle Ages. 
Where he got his “ complex ” which led him to see in the book 
what no other reviewer has seen, I am at a loss to understand. 
Moreover, to say that I advocate a Christianity “ above ‘the 
battle” is absurd, when my whole plea is for a Christianity th 
will get into the battle—the battle for a socially righteous wi | 

If what Mr. Hart means to say is that I maintain ir 


rer to get our social living to. baa ical to scientific law, that 
guld not deny. That is surely the assumption of all social 
ience, and inasmuch as I plead for a religion based upon the 
ings of science, I of course wish religion to aid in standard- 
g human behavior so that it accords with what science finds 
e the laws of human association. But Mr. Hart tries to 
the same thing in his excellent Social Studies which he con- 
ees to the Survey. Moreover, I plead guilty of believing 
‘ 

at such principles as mutual aid and love or good-will hold 
solutely for all forms of human association which promote 
e success of the “adventure” of human life. If our society 
ould embody these principles of mutual aid and love; if, more- 


ations and in minimizing hostility and conflict, then many 
andards for the rational guidance of social behavior flow at 
ce from them. Even my standards for social recreation 
ind pleasure, which Mr. Hart especially holds up to scorn, 
lamely, that social pleasures should be (1) recreative, (2) 
selfish, (3) educational, (4) spiritual, would seem to be 
nple corollaries of the principles of mutual aid and love in 
human relations. 

/ Whether these perticular standards are valid or not, surely 


ing to establish standards for normal human living; and 
sial work agrees with social science that these standards 
hould be established upon the basis of adequate scientific 
nowledge. My plea in my book is that social religion shall 
oin with social work and with social science in establishing 
tandards for normal human living upon the basis of adequate 
entific knowledge. , Before any of your readers convict me, 
herefore, of the things of which Mr. Hart accuses me, I wish 
hat they would take the trouble to look into my book. 
University of Missouri- CHARLES A, ELtwoop 


~ 


PPro fessor Ellwood’s book should hayes 4 very general critical 
tudy. With all that the author’ hopes for in the way of social- 
zation of religious institutions I am in happy agreement. But | 
nd in this letter of protest the same fundamental contradiction 
hat I found in the book. Professor Ellwood says: “I of 
purse wish religion to aid in standardizing human behavior 
9 that it accords with what science finds te be the laws of 
uman association.” Well, I don’t want religion to engage 
1 any such enterprise. As I pointed out in my review, we've 
ad a number of world experiments. of that sort, and the results 
ave not been happy, or lasting. We have plenty of old tyran- 
ies in the world without erecting a scientific religion to play 


ie tyrant. I think this is a wrong view of science, and in the 
ng run an anti-social conception of religion. 

i bag J. K. Harr 
a _ Pay-as-you-go Pinchot 


a (Continued from page 623) 


‘As to what act of the social program will become law during 
fr. Pinchot’s term of office, one guess is as good as another. 
nt things are possible. For some days there has been talk in 
gislative circles of new sources of revenue—taxes on manufac- 
res, incomes, and what not. The governor takes no part in 
is, but he may yet find himself possessed of more dollars for 
ate activities than he now contemplates. On the other hand, 
red that his dictum of two lean years is accepted, his biands 
g at the end of that- period will determine how far he can 
anslate his social vision into legislative enactment. Politicians 
ve ii in the past proved masters in the art of. weakening a too- 
omising executive, and one of their most potent spells has been 
eaving wiles of the White House. It proved the downfall of a 
ep akanes of Mr. Pinchot, and may be tried again. 
at as it may—a portentous experiment is on in the old 
one state. The quality of the governor’s cabinet alone, 
its almost complete subjection | of political to personal ele- 
in appointments, would insure this. The legislature, still 
y composed of the old faithful—by Mr. Pinchot’s own 
—is jealous of the ancient order, yet pathetically desirous 
5 what now seems to be the “ right side.” The 
it, alert as to developments, ready for change— 
e put Gifford Pinchot mete he is. 


er, social progress consists in maximizing these in human re-' 


‘social work as well as social science and social religion is - 


None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever 
hear that question? How could you 
always answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
sides are sensitive, tired, weary 
nerves. They must have perfect comfort 
and rest. To insure this much study has 
been given by physicians, sanitariums and 
hospitals. They have found the greatest 
aid in perfect conditions for repose of the 
nerve system. Sanitary beds are all im- 
portant. You may have a good mattress 
and springs—that is not enough. They 
cannot be sanitary and fully restful to the 
nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


and> 


Over the mattress should be laid an Ex- 
celsior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this’ 
spread your sheets. These protectors are 
made of bleached white muslin, both sides 
quilted with white wadding of the best 
grade between. This assures the tired 
nerves a smooth even surface to rest on, 
giving them free action and healthy re- 
spiratory conditions which are not possible 
with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies’ 
crib clean and sweet, and mattresses in a | 


All leading 


Sanitariums, 


perfect sanitary condition. 


physicians endorse them. 
hospitals and leading hotels throughout 
the country use them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; 
cost but little and serve to protect mat- 
tresses and lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


cu oun ac ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 


REK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—-Mrs, Edith Shatto King, xZecu- 
tive Secretary, 130 East 22nd St., New York. An organization of profes- 
sional social workers devoted to raising social work standards and require- 
ments. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION—Formerly the Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health Organization of 
America, Headquarters: 532 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
'D, C.; Administrative Office, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Her- 
bert Hoover, President; L. Ramert Holt, M. D., ist Vice-President; Liv- 
ingston Farrand, M. D., 2d Vice-President; Thomas D. Wood, M. D., 3d 
Vice-President; Corcoran Thom, Treasurer; Philip Van Ingen, M..D., 
Secretary. To promote the healthful development of children from birth 
to maturity through the proper care and education of mothers before and 
after the birth of a child; through assistance to physicians, nurses, health 
workers, teachers and all interested in child health; shrougls encouraging 
the teaching of health in schools. To do this by means of personal con- 
ferences, public addresses, publication of educational and scientific infor- 
mation, and the building up of government agencies to deal with child 
health. Publishes educational literature and a monthly magazine— 
“Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—See American Child 
Health Association. ; 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C, i 
tary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, Ww. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, | 


secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


. AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 

_ tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 

a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Byild- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency, Next Congress 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. E. R. Cass, General Sec- 
retary, 135 East 15th Street, N. Y. C, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave,, New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention, 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social hygiene 
»movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat prostitution and 
sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the campaign against the 
venereal diseases; to advise in organization of state and local social- 
hygiene programs, Annual membership dues $2 including monthly journal. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—See American 
Child Health Association. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 

secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 

ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
_ available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 

The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 

ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, 
_ director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. ‘ 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 


Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
leeds tang For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
girls, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A na- 
tional civic movement for promoting citizenship through right use of lei- 
sure. It will, on request, help local communities work out leisure time 
programs. H. S. Braucher, Secretary. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
| Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. S. 
_ Macfarland, Rev. S. M,. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., 
. New York. | . 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
H, Campbell, research assistant; Inez M,. Cavert, librarian. 


‘HAMPTON INSTITUTE-J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
pine al; F. H. Rogers, treasurer; W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hampton, 
, ‘a. tains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a state nor a government 

_ school, Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LEAGUE—Non-partisan and non- 
_ sectarian. To promote reasonable limitation and careful selection of Im- 
“migration. Information and statistics furnished. Membership invited, 
_ $1.00, For further information address P. O. Box 2321, Boston, Mass. 


_ INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
_ ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


> 
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deman, executive secre-_ 


_secretary; Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New 


City, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 1200, Branch offices, Chicago, Atlanta, azine, “ Public Health Nurse.” _ 
x . . 4 . . . . i ‘4 
(In answering these. advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. Fancher; 
eral Secretary, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains a staff of © 
tive and traveling secretaries for service in the interests of the Yo! 
Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DEL. 
QUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, Executive Director, 52 Vanderbi 
Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound methods in 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, visiting t 
work, and training for these and similar services; to conduct related 

education and publication; and to interpret the work of the Comm 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. Off 
President, Albert F, Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secret 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Ceni 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. organizatic 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies ar 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. 

record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the bes 

obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO! 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon J ohnsa 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

common rights of American citizenship. 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Mem! 
Membership, $1.00 upward. | 


ization maintains a 
work in the United States in 1,152 local Y.W.C.A.’s on behalf 
dustrial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and young 
girls. It has 174 American secretaries at work in 55 centers in the Orien 
Latin America and Europe. The National Board also maintains a Natiot 
Training School of graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York Ci 
for the professional training of its leadership. The training is given | 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lecture 
(generally given in the summer session) and nine months practical ex- 
perience on salary under supervision. The advanced course requires a f 
year of resident academic study, upon the successful completion of whi 
a professional certificate is granted. Special emphasis is placed upo 
training in group work, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 Massachuse 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J, Burke, C.S.P. ty 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Action, pr 
Cc 


and Publicity, Lay, Organizations (National Council of Catholi 
and National Council of Catholic Women.) i 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 3400 Nineteenth Street,” 
N. W., Washington, D. C. if 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investiga- 
tions, Works for improved laws and administration; children’s c 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annual 
er aa $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 3 includes quarterly, “ The ae 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charles F. 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates an 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr.,” 
Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical director; 
Associate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. ve 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-minded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education psy- 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. ‘Mental 
Hygiene;”’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. ) fag 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folks, 
President, New York; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin-— 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the principles” 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent 
form the Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The 
fiftieth annual meeting and Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1923. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of five dollars. ee 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 


1 


NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 
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York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, 
publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes 
New York State Committee, ‘ i 


1 ; 

NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St, New York, 
Mrs. Florence elley. general secretary. Promotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for honest 
products; minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night work, 
federal regulation food and packing industries; “‘ honest cloth ” legislation. ; 
oy 


Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
secretary; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and m 

democratic organization of neighborhood life. 1 haa 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH: NURSING- 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, : 

Seventh Ave., New York. For development and standardiza‘ 
health nursing. Maintains library a: educational service. 


a 


‘ION. Tena LEAGUE—For soclal ssivios among Negroes. L. 
wsworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
ist 23rd St., New York. "Establishes committees of white and colored 
work out community probl ems. Trains Negro social workers. 


NAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 

G m, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

“secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 

vance the welfare of the American people through the departments of 

elfare, Women‘ in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 

ction,, Americanization and other allied fiel is of endeavor. Official 
ication, “ The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


TA. IONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Honorary President, Mrs. Maud Swartz, President; 311 South 
Blvd., Chicago, lil, Stands for self-government in the work 
op. throu ator organization and also for the enactment of protective legis- 
ormation given, 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 

Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, 
ry. Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 

ation systems. Information available on playground and community 
activities and administration. 


OPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure ri 
ntation for all. | C. G, Hoag, et, 1417 Locust St., Philadelp! 
ership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly R.. Review. 


RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creck, Mich, For 
he study of the causes of race egeneracy and means of race improve- 
ats. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conferences, the 
genics Registry, me lecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
, president; B. N. Colver, secretary. 


re- 


SSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 

lions— john M. Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 

1 arity aarp Chiid-Helpi ing, Industrial Studies, Library, | 

: Peation, Remedial dea yep urveys and Exhibits. The publi- 

of the Russell Bal ¢ Foundation offer to the public in practical and 

xpensive form some the most important results of its work. Cata- 
sent upon request. i 


USKEGEE INSTITUTE—An Toatitation for the ee napa J of Negro 

h; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
lates information on. all Biases S of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
e idea and methods. Robert R. moves. principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
A, I. Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


renal EDUCATION BUREAU OF wave. for Workers? nd rept ead 


a if Holland (issued) 
: In France | Gieurd) 
» In Germany Gterch) 
. In Sweden (April) 


In other countries reg- - 
~~ ularly—copiously 
illustrated 


x } 


Holland and France numbers free 
with subscription for one year if 
: received ar March Ist. 


Book Reviews 
(Ceeenied from page 662) 


could not be set to work permanently to keep industry and 
consumption on a normal level. His thesis briefly is: 


‘If consumption could be maintained at three-fourths of the high 
war standard, and could be applied productively to enhance the 
future efficiency of the human instrument, instead of being applied 
destructively, it would seem that trade fluctiiations might disappear, 
by a policy which would not merely avert unemployment (outside — 
the minor requirements of economic elasticity), but would furnish 
the economic conditions for a continually increasing productivity, 
with a corresponding rise in the general standards of consumption. 
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The chief difficulty in the way of such accomplishment is that 
with the present distribution of income the amount of wealth 
saved and reinvested in\machinery of production in a normal 
year is disproportionate to the consuming power of the people. 
Hence he sees no remedy in a stabilization of the monetary sys- 
tem, such as is advocated by Irving Fisher, since its aberra- 
tions “are but’ exaggerated reflections of the real facts of 
industry.” There is timely interest in the relation of Mr. Hob- 
son’s insistence on the need for equalization of incomes to the 
teachings of socialists because of the notable support which 
British Labor has recently received from former Liberal econ- 
omists and parliamentarians. He says: 


If we are to get industrial security, peace and progress, that re- 
distribution must be achieved. If state socialism, or guild socialism, 
or consumers’ cooperation, or any form of communism, can achieve 
this better distribution, without unduly letting down production, we 
may look for salvation along any of these paths. But if, as I am 
disposed to believe, no people is prepared to launch in any whole- 
sale way on any of these revolutions, some mixed policy of national 
ownership of prime monopolies, control of profits, prices and con- 
ditions of employment in other industries where some measure and 
degree of direct or indirect competition survives, with a limited pe- 
riod of free profitable enterprise as an incentive to new enterprises— 
the whole of this linked up by a tax system whereby society secures 
for beneficial public services the idle elements of income which do 
not nourish or evoke productive effort—this mixed policy adapted to 
the varying conditions in the world of industry will best achieve 
the better and more equal distribution and utilization of income ee 
are required. 


Edward Underwood, of the Salvation Army, tells 
what you should do to give the poor beggar the 
benefit of the doubt and to prevent him from 
“playing you for a sucker.” Another article de- 
scribes how men are being kept from becoming — 


beggars, Then there are ten “Don’ts for ee Char- — 


itable,” and many other features. 


BETTER TIMES is a monthly magazine reporting in a concise é 


and unusually interesting manner the activities of the 2,000 char- 
itable and social;welfare organizations in New York City. ‘ 


BETTER TIMES is read throughout the country by those who im - 
wish to profit by New York’s experience and for its practical articles — * 
publicity, purchasing and other administrative — 


on money raising, 
problems of social agencies. $2 invested in a year’s subscription 
will give you innumerable new ideas and suggestions which may 
enable you te raise or to save thousands of dollars for the charitable 
or social agency in which you are particularly interested. ‘ 


Better Times 


25 per issue, $2.00 per ycar, 106 Gold Street, New York, N, Y. * > 


‘In 'the current issue of BETTER TIMES Major 


< 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want Ecrarenenre 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 
consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. Copy for the next. issue should be in by 
February 15th. 


Address Advertising T H E S U R V E »' 112 ag tego 


Department 


WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 
WANTED: A Jewish woman of educa- 


HEADWORKER of un- tion, social training and executive ability 


to take charge of home for Jewish young 


6 ESS 


questionable ability wanted women in Pittsburgh, employed during the 
1 i L day. No problem cases. State age, experi- 
for the Social Service Depart ence and salary required. References. 
ment of Mount Sinai Hospital. Apply 4403 SURVEY. 

ADDRESS; WANTED: A young woman, refined, 


educated, good disciplinarian, for Cottage 
Manager in Industrial School for Girls. 


DR. S. S. GOLDWATER, Director 


THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL Age 25 to 35 years. Also a young woman 
1 East 100th Street New York City of refinement for sewing, dressmaking, art 
needle work. Age 25 to 35 years. 4402 
SURVEY. 
NATIONAL organization with local SOCIAL Worker to direct Settlement 
constituency throughout country desires House in Jewish neighborhood; applicant 
young man—a comer—who has brains must have experience, education and vision, 
and knows how to use press, magazines, and be a good executive. Write full par- 
pamphlets, posters, exhibits and graphic ticulars regarding past experience, salary 
arts to develop educational, publicity desired, etc. All applications treated con- 
and financial program for national or- fidential. 4401- SuRVEY. 
ganization and advise local societies on “WANTED: Public. healthtworkers. to 
same subjects. State experience fully. make tuberculosis surveys and organize 
4399 SURVEY. - constructive educational health programs in 


unorganized counties, State age, training, 


‘ . ine experience, and salary expected. Address 
inet oiee a ag Mascue live ie the State Tuberculosis Association, Box 251, 
Jewish Orphans’ Home in New Orleans, Charleston, W. Vado 0a) OV i 
Louisiana. A splendid supervisory position _A CAPABLE experienced person as as- 
for the proper party. Applicant will please sistant girls worker. Position open April 
state where she was educated and what Ist. Resident. Give age, education, expe- 
experience she has had in work with girls. rience, references, salary desired, etc., and 
L. Volmer, Supt. enclose photograph. Irene Kaufmann Set- 


a Stare tlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘iy 
SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians Ta PRT TRS REE 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- A CHILD-CARING institution in West- 


idence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, ern New York desires the services of an 


pects 3 Assistant Superintendent and Supervising 
cat abe Bxadaye, 11 to (2... sadresa Cottage Mother, preferably a man and his 


peices AE en RR wife. State in application age, experience 
PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an number in family, salary expected, and 


intelligent woman for stenography and cler- Church connection. Both must possess ex- 
ical work. Salary $50.00 per month and ecutive ability and be co-workers. 4400 
full maintenance. 4339 Survey. SuRVEY. 

WANTED: A progressive Jewish woman WANTED: Dietitian to take charge of 
as institutional director of progressive child — qenartment in large out-patient institution. 
caring organization in the East. 4398 Experience and executive ability essential. 


ee eh Nc State education, training, experience, lan- 
MAN as assistant to the Resident Director guages spoken, salary expected. References 


of the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pitts- required. 4409 SuRVEY. 
burgh, Pa. Previous Settlement or similar 
experience desired. Resident. Give full in- SITUATIONS WANTED 


formation as to age, education, experience, Eo SERRE ECS 2 Oy Ra Be 
single or married, references, salary desired, SUPERINTENDENT of Hebrew Orphan- 
when available, etc, and enclose photo- age wishes to make a change. College 
_ graph, Application confidential. graduate, married, twelve years’ experience, 
WANTED: Secretary of County tubercu- well versed in institutional problems. Will 
losis association in middle west. Salary also consider executive position in kindred 
$150 a month to begin. Good prospects, field. 4410 Survey. 


i kel Health Nurse preferred. 4405 _A REFINED Christian woman, an expe- 
ie : rienced executive with personality, wishing 
WANTED: Married couple without chil- to make a change, seeks position as super- 
_ dren, interested in child welfare institu- intendent in an Institution for children, or 
tional work at boys’ training school. Ad- a large Day-Nursery. Salary not less than 
dress Superintendent, Cleveland Boys’ Farm _ one hundred and maintenance. Highest ref- 
School, Hudson, Ohio. erences. 4411 SuRVEY. 


__ GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- ENGLISHWOMAN desires position, 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- Financial Secretary, Appeal and Committee 


tions everywhere. Write for free book now. organizer. Traveled, educated, American 
_ Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 and English references. 4406 Survey. 
_N. Mich. -Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Phone Port Washington 376 W. 


’ social work graduate, with exceptional 


Tea Room Management 


YS, 
_ write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannil 
(Im answering these advertisements please mention Tua Survey. It helpa us, it identifies you) — 


SITUATIONS WANTE 


YOUNG man with a wide and 
experience in child welfare work, recentl 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires 
executive or subexecutive position. : 
versant in French, Italian and Germ: 
Capable grade school teacher. Best of 
erences. 4355 SURVEY. 


MAN and wife experienced in Institui 
Superintendency desire connection wi 
Child Caring Institution or Home for 
Aged. Best of references. 4396 SURVE 


EXPERIENCED worker in Child We 
fare, Secretarial, and Medical Social Serv- 
ice, available soon. Jewish connection pr 
ferred. 4408 Survey. ! 


YOUNG woman, college and school of 


perience in social research, desires position 
in large city. 4404 SuRvEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and priv: 
ate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Southern Building, Wash-— 
ington. é : s 


FREE HOSPITAL INFORMATION 


BUREAU ) 


Our special service bureau is prepared 
give, without charge, carefully collected i 
formation about the training mecessary to 
become a State Registered Graduate Nurse. 
We have on file the catalogues of many 
the accredited training schools of the Unit 
States and Canada. These, together wi 
full information regarding the many oppo 
tunities of the nursing profession, we sha 
be glad to forward to parents or prospecti 
students on request. This service, main- 
tained by the annual dues of certain accred- 
ited training schools, is also extended to 
physicians and graduate nurses to supply | 
full free information regarding medical, 
laboratory, nurses’ and dietetic postgradu- 
ate courses. Any accredited training school 
which is in need of student nurses, and is 
interested in joining us and receiving direct — 
benefits of our recommending candidates to 
enter their training schools, is asked to com- 
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this service. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


/ 


STATIONERY 


200 Personal Printed Sheets (6x7) and 
100 envelopes, good white bond paper, $1.00 
delivered. Franklin Printery, Box 1, War- 
per, Neos ‘ 
ey 

FOR THE HOME ye 


municate with us regarding the details of 


In our new homestudy course, “ COOKING 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on se IE : . 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. - 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ete, 2 
wanted for’ publication. Petr Mie 


ENGLAND GIVERS, 


ch I have compiled and kept active 
great expense, give generously to 
thy causes. THESE VALUABLE 
AMES should be appealed to by 
NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIC OR- 
GANIZATIONS. List is not for sale. 
Write for particulars. Results assured. 
nancial Secretary. 4407 SURVEY. 


} 
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7 
a Church Wants Loan 
Of not less than $500, and not 
over $1,000 wanted by church. To 
run six months or more. Will 
pay legal rate in this State, 10 
per cent. 

| For particulars write L. L. S. 


1406 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘Home- Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for men? well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficienc: 

Am. School of Home Economics, 649 E. Beth St., Chicago 


speeches, debates. Wxpert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RHSHARCH BURBAD, 500 th Ave- 
ane, New York. 


HOME WANTED | 


HOME with nursing care wanted, for an 
invalid elderly lady, accessible to New 
York. State terms and conveniences. 
SURVEY. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings Aity centa @ ine, for four ineertione; 
ig copy to remain unchanged. 


MILK AND THE PuBLIO SoHooLs. Supplemental 
i As rt of the California School Milk Survey. 
fe Ca ee Dairy Council, 216 Pine St., San 


LESSONS fe GovEENMENT FOR Nw AMERICANS. 
Fifteen short lessons in the essentials of the 
U. 8S. Government for immigrants applying for 
- second papers in citizenship. Bones practical. 
3 Pamphlet, 7 pages, 5c each, $3.00 a hundred, 
Postpaid. Henry M. Allen, Mt. Deri: Fla. 
“aS hots Mmars, by Florence Nesbitt. 44 pp. 
(10 cents). How John and Mary Live and Save 
on $85 a Week—a weekly budget plan (10 
cents). Weekly Allowance Book (10 cents). 
Sor egg a Home Economics, 849 Bast 58 St., 


Casorn, Union. wet free oe Be re- 
Square, 


PERIODICALS 


$$$ $ $$$ — — — —  —————______ 
inged cents a line, for four insertions; copy 
to remain unchanged, 


Boys WORKERS ROUND TABLE; 

uarterly; $1.00 per year. A Magazine 

wary) Applied Ideals in Boycraft. Published 

_ by Boys’ Club Federation, 110 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


ING shows the part which trained nurses 

taking in the betterment of the world. 

it in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 

Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

AL HYGIENE; Ye Heh $2.00 a 
? lished by the National Com- 

{ental Hygiene, 370 Seventh 


_ October. 


RESEARCH: We. assist im preparing . 


4412 - 


"HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURS- 


REAL ESTATE | 


SALE---ROSEMONT, PA. 


Home of the Good Shepherd for Boys. On 


Conestoga Road 1 mile from P. R. R., five 
minutes from P. & W. Elec. R. R. 5 acres, 
apple orchard, large dormitory bldg., infirm- 
ary, garage and gymnasium. Suitable for 
private hospital or almost any kind of in- 
stitution. Very near Public School and Bryn 
Mawr Hospital. Apply for price and par- 
ticulars to MEARS and BROWN, 254 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
EUROPE SUMMER 1923 £3 222? 


College leadership. Limited number. For de- 
tails write Robert H. Browning, 117 Elm St., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


ENGLAND 
AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


PARTIES of 3 or 4 escorted by members of 
Cambridge University between April and 
Selected itineraries, High-class 
cars. Competitive rates. Send for booklet to 
D. Gunston, 15 Station Rd., Cambridge, Eng. 


BOARD 


MAPLE HALL, on the famed Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Lovely refined, mod- 
ern, country home, grounds running to the 
historic Miles River, all the pleasures and 
delicacies of the salt water, wonderful auto- 
mobi}: roads, tennis, golf course under con- 
struction. Delightful place to rest all the 
year. Terms moderate. References. Miss 
Julia Cockey, Claiborne, Md. 


RESTHOME 


DELICATE Children or Adults cared 
for in my home. Trained Nurse. Climate 
unsurpassed. Mrs, Gridley, Denver (In the 
Rockies) Colorado, 2331 Marion Street. 


WO new rules at Leaven- 

worth Penitentiary forbid 
prisoners to receive newspaper 
clippings or to receive any printed 
‘matter unless mailed directly by 
the publisher. 

The Workers Prison Relief 
Committee, Frederick A. Blossom, 
corresponding secretary, reports 
that Britt Smith and others of the 
fifty Centralia prisoners at Leav- 
enworth want to read the Sur- 
veY. Unfortunately the SuRvEY 
has no free copies available. 

But if any subscriber wishes to 
help lighten the dreary monotony’ 
of these imprisoned men we will 
meet him part way and enter one 
yearly subscription for $3.75, two 
subscriptions for $7.50, three sub- 
scriptions for $10. Mail check to 


_ Tue Survey, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


‘SUBSCRIPTION TO FIVE REMAINING CONCERTS 
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| Ae nee ce Nn Ce et rt Fae ace Ee | 
People’s Symphony Concerts 
’ Auxiliary Club 


The Remaining Concerts of the Series will be 
February 16th 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


March 23rd 


LENOX STRING QUARTET 


April 27th 


HANS eines QUARTET 


y 25th 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 


June 22nd 


TOLLEFSEN. TRIO 
ONE DOLLAR o 


MAIL ORDERS promptly filled.—Send (or bring) a 
Bee Bill, Check or Money Order to the office of 
EOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 27 West &th 
Stroat, New York (In the Washington Square Bookshop, 
Nolephone 0717 Stuyvesant). 
Tickets also on sale at MACY’S (Public Service Desk) 
and WANAMAKER’S Ticket Information Bureau. 
Members may introduce their friends to any of these 
concerts for 25cts, admission. 


In NON-UNION MINES. 
of the U. M. W. of A. Bureau of Industrial 


By Powers Hapgood 


Research. 48 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


OCCUPATION HAZARDS AND DIAGNOSTIC SIGNB, 
By Louis I. ‘Dublin, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin 306, 


AMERICA; ITS PROBLEMS AND PERILS. By 
Sherwood Eddy. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. Price, 10 cents, 


GuTTING RAILROAD Facts StraicuHT, By C, 
S. Duncan. Association of Railway Hxecu- 
tives, 61 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICA’S NExT STHP ABROAD. By George 
W. Wickersham. WHy Wn Must JOIN THR 
LEAGUE. By Gilbert M. Hitchcock. For- 
eign Policy Association, 3 West 29 Street, 
New York. 


ONLY BY THE ABOLITION OF NEUTRALITY CAN 
Waks BH PREVENTED. By Luigi Carnovale, 
Italian-American Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Price, 25 cents, 


A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION IN ACCIDMNT PRE- 
VENTION, WITH METHODS AND RBSULTS. B Wek 
E. George Payne. Bulletin of the U. 8. rie 
Bureau of Hducation. Superintendent of | 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 4} 
Washington. Price, 10 cents, Mk 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN Hast LONDON. The Re- ; 
port of a saat Made from Toynbee Hall. 
P. 8. King & Son, Ltd. Orchard House, © 
Westminster, S. W. I. Price, 1s. 


HOUSING eden — 1. Amsterdam—Old 
and New. A Comparison of the Methods 
Adopted by Amsterdam and New York 
City to Meet the Housing Dilemma. By 
Clarence S. Stein. Committee on Com- 
munity Planning of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 313 Hast 23d St. 
New York. Price, 30 cents. 


My DismissaL From THp CARNBGIB INSTI- 
TUTH Of TECHNOLOGY. Causes and Bffects. 
By George Frederick Gundelfinger, Ph. D. 
The New Fraternity, Sewickley, Penn. 


DHVELOPING ETHICS AND RESISTANT LAW. 
By Donald R. Richberg. Reprinted from — 
the Yale Law Journal, December, 1922. 
Yale Law Journal Company, Inc, New 
Haven, Conn. 


BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF THD DYER ANTI-LYNCH- 
ING BILL, submitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate. 
By Moorfield Storey. National Association — 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, , 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND Scorp CArD Aree eae 
IN CHOOSING A COUNTRY Bbc a 
Dr. Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. H., 17 West 42 
St., New York. Price, 30" cents, 


Waces AND Hours of LABOUR IN Caxapay | , 
1921 aNpD 1922. Report No, 4. De arte | m 
ment of Labour, Canada. ee 
Printer to The King’s Most wxcellent 
Majesty, Ottawa. Y 


\ 
BuREAU OF LABOR aad ig Uz. 8. Durant ; 
MENT OF LABOR. Its History, Activities — 
and Organization. By Gueteyae A. Weber. i 
Superintendent of cuments, Govern- 
ment Te Office, Washington. Price, ¢ 
10 cen 


We “Ave Organizing a Bay of Survey Readers” 


Qn the Great White Star “S. S. Baltic” Summer Cruise 
to the Holy Land, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Italy, Ete. 


61 DAYS | $600 and up- 


Starting June 27, 1923. 


|. A Surpassing Summer Vacation ‘Opportunty 
‘ ie batt for Ministers, Ne Professors, rae and Business Men. ; 
Ideal Summer Weather on Ship Board — : 


With the Average Lares on Shore lower than Boston, New York: or St. Louis. Nights Cool. 
Practically No Humidity ey 


if Clark’s 2oth , : Enmitieuns White i 
: eu ise to the E —— aap ements 7 Star pact 05 
fil STOP-OVERS = Pe 

| IN EUROPE 23,876 tons regis- 


ter. Three great — 
Promenade Decks— 
Sumptucus Public 
Rooms, 24 suites 
with Private Bath. 


fii Return tickets 
: i first class, good 
on Adriatic, 
Baltic, Cedric, 


ee | 7 Celtic, ete. i on | is 
ie id LUXURIOUS 


ek A FASCINATING ITINERARY 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Cordova, Granada and the Alhambra), Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens (Corinth, — 
Eleusis), Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany (Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, Samaria, etc.), Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Naples, Pompeii, Rome (Capri, Sorrento, ee Monte ae ee pai and 
_the Battlefields, London, etc.), Liverpool to New York. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Teavelee is 
Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and “Round the World” Cruise of 1923, is organizing a party 
of Survey readers. Why not take advantage of this remarkable opportunity and spend your yvaca- 
tion months visiting the most fascinating countries of the world? No travel worries—just rest and ; 
enjoyment. Rates include regular shore trips, landings, drives, guides, hotels, sieaesisidoed tai ett) 
everything first class. 


We Invite Survey Readers to Join on Party 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (7o pages) AND SHIP DIAGRAM an, FREE POSTPAID. 


Address: Clark Cruise, care of the SURVEY, 112 ios roth St., New York Gi 


* 


